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MILNE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A two book series by Dr. Witt1am J Mine, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
has just been completed by the publication of 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 


12mo., cloth, 240 pages, ; . 30 cents. 

This is not merely a beginner’s book. It contains a brief elementary course in asithenetic sufficient to impart a knowledge of the science that will 
enable pupils to perform most of the processes required in business life. The subject is presented in a natural, progressive, logical manner, and 
the plan pursued is one calculated to develop and stimulate habits of investigation. It is the best work published for an introduction to the author, 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 


12mo., cloth, 428 pages, 4 . ; 65 cents. 
«* A book to meet the needs of our modern schools. The method is scientific—first inductive then deductive ; the work is written in good clear 
English ; it is well supplied with practical examples ; it can be adapted to short or long Courses. The author’s plan is rather to teach rapidity and 
accuracy by a thorough drill on first principles, than to take up rapidly the essentials of business Arithmetic.” Brown Magazine. 


A TIMELY BOOK ENGLISH HISTORY 


A Brief History of the Hawaiian/Kings of England in a Nutshell 


People By W. D. ALEXANDER. Published by order Board of Edu-} By “‘Gat. HAMILTON” Characteristic pictures an: catchy rhymes describ- 
cation of the Hawaiian Kingdom. 8vo, cloth, 341 pages. Fully illustra-| ing each reign: An invaluable aid to memory and an epitome of English 
ted. 7Colored Maps. Chronological Tables, etc. By mail, prepaid, $1.50] History. Small Quarto, handsome cloth. By mail prepaid, 60 cents. 























Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. For the best text-book at lowest prices 
always consult the American Book Company. Their list embraces over 3000 
volumes covering every branch and grade of school and college study. Section 
of this great list sent free on request, also, our ‘‘ Educational Bulletin” of our 
new books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY *ciicico “boston 


Would-be Critics Call tt-a Fad, 


But so far from being a fad, vocal Music Instruction in schools, rightly conducted, is one of 
the most important of educational factors. The supreme object of all educational work is the 
development of character and power. Music is almost the only subject with which the intellect 
and the emotions can be trained simultaneously. -Song singing alone will not answer because it 
trains the emotional nature only. The use of the Normal [Music Course will train the think- 
ing powers as well. No other music course will doit. It isthe only complete course from which 
selection can be made to meet the needs of any class or school. Thousands of schools are now 
using it satisfactorily, and thou ands of others will do so as soon as they can make a change. 
Send for circulars giving terms. 

We also publish the CectL1an Series or Stupy AND Sone. tour books, prepared by John 
W. Tufts, containing valuable exercises and songs for schools, classes, and choruses, 








ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUE FREE. 








SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers,“’™ Soston, “PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. P. Harrison & Co.. Colambu-.0. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. —1893 


JANUARY i, (893. 
Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabili-ies, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ estimate’ 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 
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COMPETITION. 
TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for merit in any department of 
school work. SCHOLARS will require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as anembiem 
of pleasant school associations. PINS AND BUTTONS for Colleges 
Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PINS. 


FE. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JoHN STREET NEW YORK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 
R. BINGHAM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 


ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 
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School of Pedagogy;|}HATIMOND 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa 
tional) Literature and Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarsh‘ps. 





Universa: acy vvard, 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 


447-449 East 52nd Street, 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF. PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
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Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, 


TYPEWRITER 
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mity of impression, durability, beauty 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2800. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge ne Advance Registration 
Fee, but Depend on Results. 


Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120}4 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW aan. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


KERR & HUYSSOO 


3161 Positions filled. 











Teachers seeking tons and | Add Cc. B. RUG LES Oe oy 
th _—~ aA TN. mee oan | Hotel B’ld’g.) = GUNGINN aT OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Mapual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
THE ALBANY TEACHE RS’ AGENCY 


secured the follow! itions during the past week :— Fripcipal of City High School at 

1600 Achool at S10 o Mathematics & Higher Englich acai 000; iis termediate Teacher in 

traded heol at vik 1 Primary Teacher in Graded School at 400; 1 Teacher of Country 
District Sche School Now ) the . . R ter ; send stamp for Appleton Form. 


NCH, Manager, State St., Albany, N. Y. 
$200,000 ———¥ = Teachers in 1892. 


Over 300 teachers located in the same year.. For particulars see the new catalogue of The School and 
College Bureau, now the best medium for the teacher who wants a Pes hay <i Loner we a larger 
salary, or a more favorabie location. Catalogue free. ExT, Manager, 

t Wabash Ave. .. Chicago 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


"92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
left all vacancies are already coming in, Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars 


L. B. LANOIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 
KELLOCC AIDS TEACHERS. MAKE NO MISTAKE. 
parent EARLY. NO WHOLESALE notifications Hear- 

y positions not desired. The New York Educational 
Bureau, enjoys facilities possessed by no other Bureau; large lists, exten- 
sive advertising and the confidence of the educational public owing to 
prominent position, high standin , long and permanently established. it 
will pay YOU perhaps to write full 

H. S. KELLOGG ‘Monsett, 6 East Ninth Street, New York. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, sthools, and famil superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, T —y and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 
For 


er salaries, or change of address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, ioe St., 
Chicago. Guthan Brewer, Manager. 
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POCKET REVOLVING 


PLANISPHERE, 


Showing the Stars visible every hour in 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the the year. Full directions printed with 
preparation of 


“ W. BAKER & C08 


i wry 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


j } | Ithas morethan three times 
i the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ are and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 










each copy. Cheapest and most practi- 
cal device for study of stars ever Offered. 


$1.80 per doz. Samples, 20 cents 
each postpaid. 
W. BEV. HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





NTERNS 2 and Wanced 









Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. Somes, oem a - 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. nate, ones Frees 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 6O04E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


meee FREE! FREE! 


You cannot afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 
logue. Containing not ow illustrations and descriptions of our 
Pianos’ b but full information of their construction and all that is requir- 
ed to constitute an Alinstrument. Of immense value to any one about 
to invest in a musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us or 
not it will be to your interest = send for our Catalogue, which is FREE 
TO ALL. We ship on test trial. ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
stallment plan. PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. No 
Agents, sold direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 
$175.00 wil] obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octaves, Overstrung 
Bass, full French Action, Capped Hammers and Ivory Keys. War- 
ranted to twenty years. Shipped on test trial. Greatest bargain on 
earth. We refer to four banks for our responsibility. 


= Bee-hoven Co., P. O. Box, 525, Washington, N. J. 


KINDERGARTEN S22" | == 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES, 


Kverything forthe Schools eckian. ite ih 











New Yor«. 
6 READE STREET, N. Y 


REMINGTON 
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Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 





Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
Care, Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 


Unapproached. 
Accu racy, With the aid of aR ton T t hine th be ted 
. ' e aid of a Remington A writer, a machine that can be operate 
Observation. at sight by any child whe can read, the study of English composition is much 
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i motion. S printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
Reveals Errors in Moun. bocdae so 
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Capitalization. 337 Broadway, New York. 
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Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 
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making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 
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** Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”" 
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RADITION holds great sway in the 
school-room. From a gathering of 
teachers in a town in New York state 
a group went out to visit a school, 
piloted by the superintendent. A class 
with twenty-one children were found 
standing up to read in the Second 

The visitors sat down ; one pupil essayed to 
read; he came to an unknown word; his eyes bulged; 
his fingers pulled at a button on his coat; he gave a 
wrong name to the word; knew it was wrong; tried 
again ; finally the teacher named the word and there 
was smoother sailing for a short time. The next went 
through with the same process; probably most of the 
class did their reading daily in a like manner. 

As the visitors left the building one ventured to re- 
mark, “——-, I don’t call that reading; that is stumbling, 
mumbling, and tumbling among words. I sat my foot 
down on that about five years ago.” Would that this 
were followed by all teachers. If the pupil is got into 
an intelligent method of word study the stumbling busi- 
ness is ended. 





Reader. 


> 


A teacher called up a little boy who seemed to be dis- 
turbing his neighbor, and while hearing a class left 
him standing on the floor. After the class was dis- 
missed she turned to the little fellow and felt sorry 
for him. She looked at him and, through him, to his 
home and his surroundings. She bade him take his 
seat and she could not but look tenderly at him. He 
leaned his head on his desk and began to shed tears. 
This infected the entire school. They felt the teacher 
was sympathizing with Johnny ; they sympathized. It 
did all good and yet no word was spoken. 


> 


Every teacher should read outside her own practical 
sphere of work. The grammar teacher should read up 
primary methods, both to keep informed in a general 
way of school progress, and to understand her pupils 
better, as they come to her from the classes where those 
methods are employed. The primary teacher should 
read up the methods that are coming into use in gram- 
mar schools, both for general information and for the 
special light they may shed upon her own work. The 
teacher who merely glances through an educational 
paper for devices that she can use this afternoon, to- 
morrow, or next week, does not know what education is. 


> 


In a school examination by a county superintendent, 
lately witnessed, the older pupils were asked concern- 


ing the principal events that had happened since the 
school opened in September last. These were pupils 
of twelve and fourteen years of age that evidently had 
read considerably about the world’s doings. The death 
of Mr. Blaine, the Panama scandal, the election of Mr. 
Cleveland, and the breaking out of cholera were re- 
marked upon. This would not have been done by an 
official ten years ago; there are a good many that don’t 
give any attention to such matters now. 


> 


A teacher may be a good plodding teacher, and do 
his best, and yet never have struck a spark out of some 
of the natures before him; and if he has not he will 
have failed, even though they got good lessons. Teach- 
ing is more than hearing lessons; the teacher must 
come in contact with his pupils. 


ae) 


Teachers cannot over-appreciate their free Saturdays 
and the two long months of holiday they enjoy in the 
summer. It is none too long, we agree, but how many 
there are,—brainworkers, too—who have to content 
themselves with a very short vacation, after working six 
days a week all the year. Itis true that there are few 
kinds of work as wearing as teaching and that few teach- 
ers could bear the strain of a '<uger teaching year. 
Fortunately, there 1s a9 need that they should do so. 
We trust the time wil come when two hours a day for 
five days a week during nine to ten monthsa year will be 
considered enough time for one person to spend in 
actual class teaching. Then the teacher will be able to 
fully prepare her work without impairing her strength. 
Meantime, teachers very generally need to grow up to 
an adequate notion of what it #s to prepare a lesson so 
that it may be given once for all and become a “ known” 
for future “unknowns” to be linked with. Progress 
moves along on parallel lines, a little on this and a little 
on that. Keep your line moving, teachers. Keep on 
improving your work, and your conditions will im- 
prove. Devote a part of the precious summer vacation 
to the collection of material for “nature lessons.” 
What more healthful recreation can you devise? The 
average summer school lasts three weeks. You could 
spare that, enjoying change of air and scene all the 
time, and still have a long resting space to “forget 
school” and thoroughly enjoy your novel and your ham- 
mock or your gay mountain parties. Ambition will be 
served and your love for your work increased by the 
summer school. But, above all things, realize that it is 
a very great, ifa well earned, privilege to have all this 
care-free time. 

> 

It is not a soul, it is not a body that we are training 
up; it is a man, and, as Plato says, we are to make the 
body and soul draw together, like two horses harnessed 
to a carriage.—MONTAIGNE, 































Herbart. 1. 


By L. See.ey, Lake Forest University. 


INTRODUCTION, 


American teachers have heard much about Comenius, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel, but recently the name of Herbart has come to the front. In Ger- 
many Herbart has long been recognized as the greatest philosophic peda- 
gogue of his time, if not of all time, and his system has done more to influ- 
ence pedagogic thought than either of the great reformers above mentioned. 
American students who have gone to Germany to study pedagogics have 
come in contact with this system through his disciples and have returned to 
disseminate his principles. The first step tow a systematic dissemina- 
tion of these principles in America was taken at the National Teachers’ 
Association in Saratoga last summer, when a Herbart club was organized 
with President De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, as president. This club 
proposes, by translations and by original works, by use of the pen and the 
rostrum, and by every other possible means, to bring forward the discoveries 
of Herbart. They have already translated Lange’s Apperception which 
— the most recent, and most advanced thought of the Herbartian 
school, 

The discussion and interpretation of Herbart is not an easy task. I have 
known a seminary of teachers in Germany, consisting of university profes- 
sors, experienced teachers, and students, to sit for hours over a single passage 
from Herbart without coming to an agreement as to its meaning. Many 
books have been written explaining and interpreting him. At least two an- 
—- schools have been formed, both claiming to be Herbartian and yet 

iffering from each other materially. The leader of one was Ziller (died in 
1883), and of the other Stoy (died in 1885). The prominent followers of 
Ziller are Rein, Lange, Rickel, Scheller, and Staude; of Stoy’s followers we 
may mention Frick, Dorffeld, and Mollberg. There is still another party that 
may be classed as opponents of Herbart; Bartels, Kehr, and Dittes are 
prominent among this class. Ziller stands at one extreme and Herbart’s 
opponents at the other, while Stoy takes conservative ground between the 
two extremes. 

When Stoy died, Prof. Rein, an extreme follower of Ziller, was called to 
Jena to Stoy’s chair of ics. This was a great triumph to that fac- 
tion, and it brought the Ziller school and its interpretation of Herbart to the 
front. As it seems to me that this school represents the most advanced ped- 
agogics of Germany to-day, [ shall give their interpretation of Herbart, in 
the main, as I understand it. Prof. Rein, of Jena, undoubtedly takes the 
first place among the pedagogues of Germany at the present time. While I 
am of the opinion that many of Prof. Rein’s theories are too fine spun to be 
of value, it must be acknowledged that he has done great good to the 
cause of education everywhere. 

I propose to place before the readers of THE JOURNAL some of Herbart’s 
prominent ideas in regard to Harmonious Development, Many-Sided Inter- 
est, The Five Formal Steps, The Historical Steps, etc., endeavoring to give 
a correct view of this greatest pedagogue of modern times from a philoso- 
phical standpoint. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart was born in 1776 and died 
in 1841. He early showed a bent for philosophica! 
studies, having the advantage of studying under Fichte 
at Jena. He began lecturing as Prvat Docent in Git- 
tingen, was called to Kénigsberg to the chair formerly 
occupied by Kant, but returned to Géttingen where he 
ended his days. He carried his research into the field 
of philosephy, esthetics, theology, psychology, and ped- 
agogics. It is with Herbart as pedagogue that we have 
to do. Rousseau started new lines of thought as to the 
proper method of educating the child, teaching that 
nature’s laws must be observed in training the child. 
Pestalozzi, catching the spirit of the great French phil- 
osopher, gathered children about him and gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the method. Both did great service 
to the cause of education, both instigated new reforms, 
both started mighty influences which will never cease 
to be felt in every school where there is intelligent 
teaching. But neither Rousseau nor Pestalozzi founded 
a system of pedagogics, and it was left to Herbart to do 
this service to the world. To him we are indebted for 
the enormous advance in psychology in these later 
times, especially in its bearing upon and connection 
with pedagogics. 

Herbart gave the earliest impulse to secure a scien- 
tific foundation to pedagogics. He began as early as 
1810 to lecture on the subject, gathering students about 
him into a pedagogical seminary and forming a practice 
school with children. He says that his investigations 
were chiefly due to the settled conviction that very 
many of the tremendous gaps in our pedagogical knowl- 
edge are attributable to defects in our psychology, and 
that these must be remedied before a science of educa- 
tion is possible. Herbart holds that there are no facul- 
ties of the soul in the sense that most philosophers 
claim ; he says that all notions, or ideas, are stored in 
the mind where they lie dormant until association or 
some external activity calls up an idea and brings it 
forward prominently into the consciousness, while other 
ideas retire into the background. Hence the import- 
ant place that he gives to association in his system of 
pedagogics. : 
Much is said in these times about educating the indi- 
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vidual. Herbart makes his pedagogics center around this 
thought, and if he had done nothing more for educa- 
tion than this, he would still have rendered incalculable 
service. Neither family, nor state, nor humanity is the 
end of education, but the development of the individual. 
Everything but the individual is an abstraction, and 
valueless excepting so far as it advances his interests. 

With Herbart the work of education has three offices: 
discipline, instruction, and training. The child has no 
control over himself ; he is the prey to lawless inclina- 
tion, and the office of discipline is to overcome this and 
teach self-control. Much of discipline is furnished by 
society and by the family, but not enough; there must 
be the systematic discipline of the school. Discretion 
must be exercised as to when discipline shall cease. It 
must not be carried too long nor relaxed too soon. It 
must cease as soon as the child has reached a condition 
in which he can control himself. 

The aim of instruction is to cultivate the will to im- 
part an insight into ethical relations, and to create an 
ability to realize ethical ideas. It has for its end the 
building of character.. The imparting of knowledge in 
instruction has a far wider purpose than the fixing of 
the particular knowledge so as to fit for an examination, 
or even the accumulation of facts. It will surely give 
the facts, but the end is not the facts, but the growth, 
the development of the child into well-rounded charac- 
ter. Pedagogics, therefore, is a department of ethics, 
or rather the method by which ethics secures its aim, 
the perfection of the individual. Recognizing the im- 
portance of proper instruction, Herbart gives very care- 
ful directions in regard to it in his formal steps, which I 
shall discuss later. 

Training aims to fix the moral lessons into abiding 
forms of character, and to bring the student to a point 
where he can undertake the work of self-culture. The 
formal steps are not exclusively for the purpose of in- 
struction, but must of necessity assist in the matter of 
training. 


»* 
A Reply to Supt. Maxwell. 


By WaLTER J. Kenyon, Cook County(IIl.) Normal School. 


‘*T have yet to be convinced that, for children under fourteen years of age, 
amy successful system of manual training, except the gifts and games of the 
kindergarten and ‘ form study and drawing’ as it is found to-day in schools, 
has been worked out.”—W™. H. MAXWELL. 

Supt. Maxwell’s stand in the above is decidedly that 
of an educator. He isn’t an anti-fadist.” He realizes, 
as a teacher, the urgent necessity of a mode of manual 
training for those middle years of the formative stage 
which are almost as responsible, in their turn, as the 
earlier ones spent at the mother’s knee and in the 
kindergarten. In this connection he points out that no 
system has been so far introduced that proves adequate 
to the need. 

Now the truth of this is clear and the reasons are 
simple. The matured condition of kindergarten study 
results from the impetus given by one who was admittedly 
the greatest teacher after Christ. This movement be- 
gan long enough ago to have gained, by this time, a 
majestic headway. It sprang from Freebel, not in a few 
scattered,half-defined oracles,but in a full-fledged system, 
a well-rounded nucieus worthy of all future accretion. 
The kindergarten was born with its shoes on. Further 
than this, its later advocates have possessed what the 
mass of teachers do not, the knack of interesting the 
general public in their line of work. If any school de- 
partment can be said to be dandled in the lap of public 
patronage that surely is the kindergarten. Thus, with 
the sturdy start it received and the doughty champions 
who have served it all along the line, it is very natural 
that the kindergarten should now be refining itself on the 
best pedagogic thought of the day. It is a powerful in- 
stitution. Those who have studied kindergarten philos- 
ophy know it is good. Those who have not, don’t dare 
launch their negative dogma against it. 

The other end of the line, the high school, has always 
had a first place in the people’s hearts—at least of that 
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small portion of the people that decides public movements 
and public expenditures. Although the high school is a 
luxury that is enjoyed directly by a very small per cent 
of the population, yet that dignified mystery, which at- 
taches to all the higher institutions in proportion to 
their altitude, has served to eliminate expense as a factor 
in the consideration of high school problems. Conse- 
quently the high school manual training has availed it- 
self of every facility for its carrying out, and it is sound 
in all things but pedagogic principle. 

Now, the value of any manual training (the mind, act- 
ing through eye and hand in investigating and trans- 
forming matter), must be inversely as the age of the 
pupil. Teachers are nowadays pretty well agreed that 
any rational system of education must deal very much 
with the concrete in the beginning and gradually proceed 
toward the abstract as the individual’s stock of element- 
ary ideas, concept material,approaches mature proportions. 

Considering the intellectual yalue of the kindergarten 
processes ; they are simply the filling the child’s sub-con- 
sciousness with a vast store of associated elements of con- 
cepts that form a stock material which is constantly over- 
hauled and readjusted and augmented in his later intellec- 
tual life. The process is identical with that which nature 
inaugurated and carried on during the pre-kindergarten 
years. This process, while it never stops (unless under 
some sorts of school influence) becomes less and less vital 
in its importance as the individual matures. Parallel with 
its subsidence the counter process, leading to the ab- 
stract, grows. Thus the lower intellectual life deals in 
the concrete, both in the receptive and expressive pro- 
cesses, while the higher and later advances more and 
more into the altitudes of thought where matter forms 
are profitably discarded. So, the modes of study, obser- 
vation and expression in things (embracing all manual 
training) are pre-eminently the property of the earlier 
years. The closer the dependence of the expression on 
matter forms, the earlier its place in the natural sequence 
of modes of expression. It has been so with the race- 
growth. Making, the lowest mode, preceded drawing and 
painting (the modes partially removed from concrete 
forms) and they in turn were followed by the highest, 
most refined mode, that logical property of the maturest 
stage of intellectual development, the purely symbolic, 
language. Our mistake has been the outgrowth ef haste. 

In our eagerness to have the children master at once, 
the labyrinths in which their parents are yet struggling,we 
have inverted the order of psychologic growth. What 
wonder then that word studies prove irksome to the 
babies ? What wonder that they hail with delight those 
God-prompted devices which some people like to sneer 
at as “* mere play”? 

So it is the case that manual training is rightly the 
kindergarten’s main resource, while if it can be legitim- 
ately discarded anywhere, it is inthe high school, whose 
processes we say are abstract, meaning simply that they 
avail themselves of concept material garnered through 
all the previous years, rather than through freshly pre- 
sented externality. So we see that the finest mind ac- 
tion in the realms of science and the subtlest imagery in 
literature, aye, the deepest spiritual inspiration, revert 
for their necessary material to the inner reservoir filled 
in the lower, less honored years. 

That is why we make an expensive error in attributing 
so much importance to high school manual training and 
so little to that of the intermediate school. Not that 
the high school systems are to be in the least depreciated 
--so long as wecan affordthem. But industrial instruc- 
tion must be either formative or specializing. If the 
latter; it is a grave error to introduce it into any public 
school system, for it is no more nor less than teaching 
trades or professions. With such things the public school 
system cannot wisely grapple. If formative, then it is 
most effective in the earlier years, where the formative 
process is at its full. We have neveryet learned to dis- 
tinguish fully between purely formative manual train- 
ing and the instruction in trade elements. 

Now as to the form study alluded to by Mr. Maxwell. 
There are systems in, use which demand of the pupil 
forms of expression too refined to correspond with his 
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status. A parrot may be taught much that with us, is 
expression, but to the bird is not. If a child is required 
to express that which he has not, the effect is morally de- 
praving, intellectually stultifying. In order to meet an 
uncomprehended demand, he must borrow expression, 
much as the the parrot would, without even dorrowing 
the associated thought. This is the veriest sham, and in 
his defense be it said, thrust upon him. In such cases 
the resultant piece of work will be a copy expressing 
merely a muscular action unprompted by soul move- 
ment. Such a process is the negation uf growth and is 
antagonistic to truth. Those form studies whose expres- 
sions reveal the child as a deing, are good. Those that 
reveal him as a machine, passing from his hands unmod- 
ified by his individuality, are bad. The wrong tendency 
of such teaching is the demanding an expression whose 
degree of refinement, psychologically, exceeds that of 
the pupil. 

At the date of Froebel’s death a three-year-old boy was 
playing with rock-ribbed nature in Sweden, all uncon- 
scious of his destiny. He was to become a foremost 
disciple of the great kindergartner. A disciple by 
choice ; because he loved men and saw their needs. 
This was Otto Saloman, who has now, for a quarter of a 
century been garnering the philosophies of Freebel, Pes- 
talozzi, and Rousseau; of Salzmann, Franke, and the pro- 
longed school of great German teachers, into a system 
that is destined to meet the want expressed above by 
Mr. Maxwell. The Swedish Sloyd, where its phil- 
osophy is kept in view, is a system of decided promise. 
Within the lest few years it has enjoyed a marked 
growth in England and America. Sloyd Societies are 
as popular in England as Kindergarten Clubs here. The 
alumni of the parent school at Naas number about 1600. 
Its range is, remarkably enough, from Abyssinia to Ice- 
land and from Britain to both the Americas and to 
Japan. We may say with truth that the introduction of 
Sloyd in American schools has not yet passed the ex- 
perimental stage, but this is because it is a flower trans- 
planted from abroad, with some characteristics that are 
not easily adaptible here. But one quality it has that 
we want : that is tryth in principle. The question ot 
success in practice is but a question of acumen in 
refitting the cloak that gives form to the inner core of 
truth. When the increasing efforts in that direction 
meet with some measure of success, our challenger will 
have no cause to deplore further the lack of real manual 
training for the middle school. 


¥ 


A very forcible correspondent in the Syracuse Stand- 
ard argues against the Regents’ examination. They con- 
sist of questions given out twice a year by the secretary 
ot the Board of Regents; a sum of money is distributed 
to those who pass ; admission to high schools is gained 
by these. His points are three: (1) unfair questions ; 
(2) time wasted to cram for them; (3) vitiated atmos- 
phere. Here are the questions objected to: 


‘« Name a special object of interest in each of the following places: St. 

Augustine, New York, Albany, Boston, Gibraltar, Strasburg.” 

he text-books studied by the children, contain no mention of St. Augus- 
tine, except that it is the oldest city, but one, in the United States; none of 
Boston or Strasburg, but mention the fortress of Gibraltar. The informa- 
tion necessary to the answer could only be had by reading, or travel, or by 
being told by somebody. 

«« Locate the following places, and state for what each is noted: Mecca, 
Jerusalem, Rio Janeiro, Athens, and Rome.” The question is little better than 
a test of the child’s capacity to remember bald facts. 

** Mention four cities of New York State that would be situated in a circle 
whose diameter is twenty miles.” Is there such a circle, and is the locating 
of it a puzzle? Suppose we go out among the intelligent, well-read business 
and professional people of Syracuse, and ask them to name two towns in any 
other State than New York, where they have never been, which are within 
twenty miles of each other, what propostion of them could tell ? 7 

‘* Arrange the following places in order of latitude : Rome, Bombay, New 
Orleans, Sydney.” 

Just try it, you who read this, and imagine your lives depending on your 
getting them in wrong order. 1 

‘* Give facts which justify the title Empire State as ied to New York.” 

It is the Empire State because the people are tocall itso. It used 
to be called the “ ira State.” elie oan 

‘* Name and locate, by diagram or otherwise, t indaries zones.” 

isn’t the north tem zone bounded on the north by the north frigid 
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done, this is not an unreasonable requirement. But the questions are not 
fair; they are not a test of the child’s knowledge of what he has been over in 
his school work. 

The some-body-or-other who has it to do attaches any value he sees fit to 
the answers given, and adds together these se te values, and if they have 
not made 60, he writes ‘‘ refused,” and the child goes back to grub through 
another term, in the hope that at the next ‘‘ Regents’” he will be so lucky, 
for it is only luck that can carry him through, to give such answers as will 
satisfy the person who at that time has the marking of his papers. 

It seems incredible, but is not enough that the child after five months’ 
work, has failed, but the fact must be proclaimed, not alone to those of his 
own class, who know what his scholarship is, but before the whole school, 
including the teachers, and visitors, if they care to attend. 

Let us have done with this constant effort to remember everything that 
has been gone over. The chief value of study is to prepare for higher study, 
forsaking those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before. 

Yr 


Personal Recollections of Madame 
Marenholtz-von Bulow. 


By Miss Susan P. Po.tock, Principal of Freebel Normal 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Notice was sent to us by the friends of the “noble and gifted Baroness Bertha 
Marenholtz-von Bulow, that she departed this life in Dresden, Germany, 
January 9, 1893. 

This announcement vividly recalled to my mind, most 
delightful reminiscences of meeting her during my so- 
journ in Berlin, while pursuing my kindergarten studies, 
and leads me to write these few words in loving tribute 
to the memory of one, whose early and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of Friedrich Freebel’s kindergarten system of 
education, was the key to a general comprehension and 
acceptance of it. 

He found in her the friend he needed, to make himself 
understood. His writings were written in a transcend- 
ental style, far above the comprehension of the general 
public. Her quick intuitive interpretation of the hidden 
meaning of his words made her works and instructions 
of the greatest value to the world. 

The most important books left us by this great 
authoress and educator, and the most useful to parents 
and educators are :—‘* Reminiscences of Freebel,” “ Das 
Kind und Sein Wesen”, “The Child”, and also “Die 
Arbeit und die neue Erziehung,” free translation, 
“ Learning by Doing.” 

She made it her life work tointroduce Froebel’s system 
to the educational world, and left no means untried to 
accomplish her purpose. That her efforts were appre- 
ciated may be seen by the following letters. The first 
of these is written by Monsieur A. Guyard, a French 
author, in Paris, in 1857, during her visit at the French 
capital. 

“The more I listen to you, in regard to Freebel’s 
method, the more my interest increases, and the deeper 
grows my conviction that by this means a basis is laid for 
a new way to educate humanity.” 

“Accept my warmest and most sincere wishes for the 
propagation of Froebel’s method. He is great, perhaps 
the greatest philosopher of our time, and has found in 
you what all philosopher’s need, a woman who under- 
stands him, who clothes him with flesh and blood and 
makes him alive.” 

“When the ideas of the future have become alive in 
devoted women, the face of the world will be changed.” 

The minister of public instruction invited her in 1871 
to visit Florence, Italy, to introduce Freebel’s system 
there, and establish a normal school for the training of 
teachers. 

Abbe Miraud, author of very learned works, writes to 
her in July 1858 : “ We have to fulfil a great mission in 
common. I shall have to procure for Freebel’s theory— 
which I accept fully—a hearing. To appreciate this 
theory in all its grandeur, richness, and utility, 1 accept 
the obligation to work for the ideas of Froebel, accord- 
ing to my ability, of course, within the limits of orthodox 
Catholicism, to which I am devoted from faith and rea- 
son. You must certainly go with me to Rome, that we 
may work together there. If you resolve to do so, I will 
meet you at Orieans. You would find in Rome a good 
opportunity for propaganda. My friends there would 
aid us ; but without your presence, nothing can be done. 
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Italy needs a regeneration by education. Let us work 
where the most rapid effusion is certain.” 

During the winter of 186., it was my good fortune to 
be one of a party of invited guests at a luncheon given in 
honor of Mr. Natbaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, Mass, 

Mr. Allen had been sent by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation to investigate and study educational methods in 
Germany, and the group at the table included representa- 
tive educators of several nationalities. 

With each and all of them this talented woman con- 
versed with equal ease and freedom in their own 
language. 

Her manners were unaffected—simple yet gracious, 
and her thoughtful attention toward all her guests won 
their personal admiration, while her animation and earn- 
estness aroused the interest of all. 

I shall never forget her impressive look and manner, 
as she held me warmly by the hand, and said: “You 
are highly favored to be one of the very first to intro- 
duce Freebel and his great educational work in America. 
Strive to represent him nobly in your new country.” 

Wherever the world will hear of Frederick Freebel’s 
discovery of the kindergarten philosophy, the name of 
Madame Bertha Marenholtz-von Bulow will arouse an 
equal amount of love and reverence in the hearts of 
those who love humanity, and to whom the well-being of 
childhood is dear. 

» 


A Hindu School. 


The school was a commodious little shop, with the 
floor strewn over with street dust, and an elevated 
square for the master. On the square squatted the 
master, and on the floor squatted his flock—Hindu and 
Parsi. There were no tables, nor benches, nor slates, 
nor pencils, nor books, nor maps. Each boy had a little 
board, which he covered over with dust from the floor 
and wrote or cipheredon. With these humble materials 
the pupil was expected to acquire a good hand and to do 
complicated sums in arithmetic. Everything was learned 
on a versified system ; even the alphabet and numerals 
were drawn out ina versified form. The boys had to re- 
peat by rote the fractional parts of each integer up to 
100 ; that is to say, they were expected to promply shout 
out from memory the}, the $, the 3, the 1}, the 14, the 
2%, and the 3% part of any number up to 100, or to mul- 
tiply any number by these inconvenient fractions. At 
mid-day they brought up their dust-covered boards to 
the master, with their writing and ciphering written on 
them. If the work was satisfactory, the master struck 
the board with his stick, so as to send the dust flying 
and obliterate the day’s work, and the board was ready 
for fresh operations. 

¥ 


Accuracy in forming concepts depends upon two 
things : first, upon the power of the mind to distinguish 
all the different forms and varieties of energy from 
each other ; as, for example, to distinguish colors from 
sounds, and to discriminate between blue and pink ; 
second, it depends upon the mind’s power to determine 
the limitations of the energy acting upon it; that is, the 
mind must not only measure or exactly estimate in some 
way the value of each form of energy in itself, it must 
also determine its relative value to all other forms with 
which it is associated, if the concept is to be clear. 
Thus, for example, when I look at a box, if [ properly 
apprehend and estimate the energy received by the eye, 
I get a correct idea of its outline ; and in the same way 
if I properly estimate the energy received when it 1s 
placed in contact with my finger tips, I get a corres- 
pondingly definite idea of its density and form. This 
determination of the limitations of the energy is always 
done through a comparison with a standard measure. 
Accuracy is dependent upon the power of judging, and 
therefore upon psychic conditions. It is the absolute 
necessity for accuracy that gives rise to the demand for 
the mathematical element in education —WIi BER S. J ACK- 
MAN, 
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The School Room. 


Marcu 11,—LanGuaGe AnD Done, 

Marcu 18,—EartuH Anp SELF. 

Marcu 25.—NuMBERS, PEOPLE, AND THINGS. 
Aprit 1.—Primary Numer, Eruics, 


Knite Work in the School-Room. IV. 


By GEO. B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Lessons XIII. to XVII., K. W., concern the cutting of curve- 
linear forms of which XIII. and XIV. are geometric. In lesson 
XIII, thread must be used that does notstretch. For the benefit 
of teachers who wish for the information, we give the following 
as the simplest method of describing an ellipse with compasses. 

Draw a rectangle whose length and width, Fig. 1, shall equal 
the diameters de and ah of the ellipse required. Divide ag and 
af each in three equal parts. From e draw lines through the 
points of division on ag, and from d@ draw lines to the points of di- 
vision on af. These lines will intersect at 6 and c. 





am 




















Fig. 1 m 


Bisect the distance ad, that is with compasses set about to the 
distance aé, using the point @ for a center and then the point 4, 
describe arcs intersecting at 7and7. Draw a line through these 
intersections produce it to # and join 6m. In like manner bisect 
dc, produce to # and joincz. Also bisect cd and produce to ov. 
Then m will be a center to describe the arc aé, 2 will be a center 
to describe the arc 4c which needs to be drawn a little past c, and 
o slightly adjusted will bea center to describe the are dc. 

Having thus drawn one quarter of the ellipse, the remaining 
three quarters may be drawn in like manner or this quarter may 
be cut out and used as at templet to draw an entire ellipse. 

The completed ellipse, Fig 1, is 3 in. x 2 in, nearly and can 
be used for a pattern, transferring it to board, thus: lay a piece 
of impression paper on the board, lay the drawing on it, tack 
the three together and with fine pencil point trace on the line of 
the ellipse. 

As some teachers may be also interested to know a simple 
method of drawing an oval we give the following for an oval 3 
in. x 2 in. 

Describe a circle 3 inches diameter (the length of the ellipse) 
as in Fig. 2. Divide one-half of it in six equal parts 4, B, C, 
etc. Set the compasses 1} in. (or any other chosen distance) 
and using the points A, B, C, etc., as centers describe successive 
arcs crossing the line AG, at a, 4, c, etc. Join the points 4, 2, 
C, etc., on the circumference to the points a, 4, ¢c, etc., on the line 
AG. Find the points a,’ 4,’ c,' etc., by the following proportion :-— 

Length of Ellipse : Width of Ellipse: : Bd: 66 

3 in. : 2 in. 2:3 Ifim.: 12 in, 

Set the compasses I} in. and use the points a, 4,¢, etc., as cen- 
ters from which to describe successive arcs at a’, 4’, c,etc. Draw 
an oval free hand through the points a‘, 4’, c’ etc., or if preferred 
draw it mechanically thus :— 

Describe a small circle around each of the points a 4, ¢, etc., 
or otherwise make them distinguished. Bisect the distances a’, 
6,6 c’ ete., continuing the bisecting lines downward far enough 
to find at first the points # and Z, and then to allow a line drawn 
from 4’ through m, to intersect at with the nearest bisecting line 
on the right and in like manner a line drawn from c’ through # to 
intersect at 0, with the nearest bisecting line on the right. Also 
to allow a line drawn from /' through £ to intersect at g with the 
nearest bisecting line on the left and in like manner a line drawn 
from e’ through ¢ to intersect at » with the nearest bisecting line 
on the left. 

Then willthe points m, 2,0, ,¢g and r be centers from which 
to describe the respective arcs. 

We wish to repeat that this description is inserted for the bene- 
fit of progressive teachers and to perform it one needs fine tools, 
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— the ability to make close measurements and do accurate 
ining. 

The principle on which this method 1s founded is that any 
point of a pitman as C, Fig. 3, describes an oval, except the points 

B B and D, B being the crank pin con- 
nection which describes the 3 in. circle 
of Fig. 2 and D the cross head connec- 
tion which travels in the line AG of 
that Fig. 

The completed oval, Fig. 2, is 3 
in. X2in. nearly and can be used for a 
pattern. 

Lesson XV. The Vase is given for practice in cutting a re- 
verse curve. 

Lesson XVI. The Clover Leaf is given for practice in cutting 
out the sharp angle between two circles which touch each other. 
Omit the stem and the problem becomes a simple trefoil. A 
quarter-foil may be used instead. 

Lesson XVII. The Crescent is given for practice in cutting 
sharp corners across the grain. It also repeats the reverse curve 
of the vase. 

Lesson XVIII. The Star repeats the sharp corner practice of the 
crescent. It also gives practice in cutting against the grain as the 
directions given suppose the knife to be held as in Fig. 24, K. 
W.., and inclined as in Figs. 29 or 39, though the star can be cut 
holding the knife as in Fig. 16 (without the try-square), and as in 
Figs. 32, 33. 

The star and crescent are difficult problems, perhaps impossible 
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for some pupils to master but are given to develop the skill of 
those who can master them. 

Lessons XIX and XX. The Arrow and The Rule, give prac- 
tice in cutting longer straight lines than previous lessons. Also 
the notch in the feather end of the arrow repeats the difficulties ot 
the star in cutting against the grain, and the rule reviews gauging 
and try-squaring. . 

The practice of Lesson XXI. may end after making the four 
letters mentioned on pages 55 to 58, inclusive, or various mottoes 
can be made according to the time 
at command or the interest mani- 
fested. 

Lesson XXII. The Monogram 
combines in review all of the in- 
struction of previous lessons, and 
only those students will succeed 
with it who have successfully ac- |: ‘| Fig. 4 
complished them. ; : 
Figures 97 to Io! are illustra- 
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tions of possible combinations of previous forms, Teachers 
can exercise option about making them. Also the hand on 
page 176. 

Lesson XXIII, describes the making of a box 9 in.long x 5 in. 
wide x 2; in. high outside measure, a size sufficient to hold all 
of the preceding work. Before commengjng it draw three full 
sized views, viz., plan, front view and end ae. as in Fig, 4. This 

















Fig. 5. 


can be done on a sheet of paper 9 in. x 12 in. and the Industrial 
Drawing Kit 1o x 123 made by The Milton Bradley Co. is very 
convenient for the purpose. Notice that the ends of the box are 
} in. thick. This is in order that they may better hold the nails. 
amg draw on another sheet three views of the box cover as in 
ig. 5. 
The directions for sanding edges given at the top of page 63, K. 
W.., are illustrated in Fig. 6. 


¥ 
Writing. 


To write a ‘composition’ was formerly considered something 
that only a pupil of rare abilities could aspire to. Like many 
other things done in the school-room, writing has been wrongly 
attempted. If an object is placed before a child he immediately 
wants to say something about it. A young child was shown a 
little pig ; looking attentively she exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, see its 
little ta-ul” (tail)! This was an oral composition; it was an ex- 
pression in language of something the child saw, or knew. 

Young children can write, “I have a cat; she is black.” This 
is a written composition; it is an expression in writing of some- 
thing they know. The young child can write a good many com- 
positions ; but the teacher is short-sighted and thinks deep think- 
ing should characterize a composition. Let him remember St. 
Paul’s words : “* When I was a child I spake as a child,”’ and wrote 
as a child. 

What should be aimed at in writing? Readiness and accuracy 
of expression 1n using written language. This is the aim in all the 
grades, not smartness or brightness any more than in arithmetic ; 
if there is smartness it will appear in due time. The time for 
“the full corn in the ear” is later on, often very late. Let the 
teacher be satisfied if the pupil can write a letter neatly and ac- 
curately, as a test of its ability in writing, say when ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years old. 

1. Letthe teacher select proper objects for each grade, for ex- 
ample, those in the First Reader must have an object like the 
stove, the door, an apple, etc. They can measure each object, if 
they like, tell what mode of color, etc. As is said in a little book 
lately published* the “ near at hand” must bechosen. My Dog, 
My Mamma, My Seat-mate, My Brother, are good subjects. No 
subject should be written about until it has been thought about. 

The teacher will let each pupil select his subject; these 
will be selected to-day and to be written upon to-morrow. The 
teacher will charge each to examine the object, for instance, the 
dog or the cat, and lay up ideas to write out. This examination 
has an immense educative value, as all well know. 

2. Grades like those in the Third Reader will select in accord- 
ance with the same rule, but they will have examined and laid up 
a good deal in their memories in past days. Here subjects like 
The Merchant, The Barber, The Farmer, will be appropriate. 

A book with 100 subiects for each grade should be hung at the 
teacher’s desk, accessible to all. 

A case has been lately noticed in an educational paper where 
the study of an object and the development of terms as “ trans- 
parent’ and ‘‘ opaque” was classed as a lesson in writing. A 
careful study of an object will demands the use of new terms ; it 
is primarily a thought lesson, and secondarily a language lesson 
—for thoughts must be recorded in language ; no progress is pos- 
sible otherwise. Writing, as corresponding to composition, sup- 
poses the pupil has language enough for expression; what is 
needed is that he gather his ideas into shape on paper, “ tell what 
he knows ” about a thing, to putit roughly. 

3. There must be much writing to learn writing ; short pieces 
each day, those rather of the memorandum order. Once a week 
some subject may be written upon that will demand some special 
study. 

ny to corrections, here let it be understood as a settled rule, 
the pupil (as in arithmetic) must do his own correcting. The 


*‘The Writing of Compositions,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York, 13 cents. 
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writings can be exchanged and the margins marked where there 
are mistakes, and then returned to the writer who will look up the 


errors, 
¥ 


Grammar Lecture. 


By EpirH L, Davis. 

Boys, as a usual thing, form a positive dislike to grammar 
proper. 

The following is one method of arousing interest : 

_ Suppose the lesson for to-morrow is the infinitive. The teacher 
in assigning the lesson may say, “ To-morrow, each pupil may 
prepare a lecture. You did not think you could lecture, did you? 
Well, each one may write on his slate a little lecture. Study all 
about the infinitive, so that you will tell us nothing but the truth. 
You will find an outline on the blackboard that may aid you.” 
The following outline will serve as an example. ~ 
{ How do we know an infinitive ? 
is | Original illustrations of infinitive. 
Infinitive ; Of what use is the infinitive ? 
| Give sentence using infinitive, then change 
| form, keeping same thought without infinitive. 
| Some words where sign is omitted. 

The pupil, after a few trials will begin to enrich these thoughts 
with his own illustrations, For instance, he could tell about the 
sign of the infinitive. how, after some words as bid, dare, etc., the 
little Zo does not feel obliged to appear. 

All the class may prepare these lectures. One pupil may be 
selected by the teacher to deliver the lecture, and the remainder 
may serve as Critics. 

The criticisms may be written and placed in a box, to be read, 
or given orally. 

¥* 


Vocabulary Development. 


STORIES AND STORY-TELLING., 
By “ VERBUM.” 


The natural love of children for stories should be early used in 
developing their vocabulary. It is their ‘language food” and 
offers an attractive method of cultivating the imagination and 
morals at the same time that language is being developed and 
trained. 

At this early period of their education everything is full 
of interest, as they are of enthusiasm, credulity, and sympathy ; 
and the greatest care should be taken in the selection of the 
stories they are to hear or reproduce, as well! as in the manner 
of their rehearsal. It is marvelous how they will listen again and 
again to the same “ word picture,” entering further into its spirit 
each time, discovering new points and learning new lessons with 
every repetition. Then when they are asked to repeat the story! 
Note the triumph with which they recall point after point, en- 
larging their own powers of speech and unconsciously adopting 
that of their teacher! 

Their appreciation of “ fine language” and grand ideas is a 
matter of astonishment among those who are constantly urging 
teachers to “ get dewn to the child’s capacity.” A much better 
way, one more compatible with the law of growth, is to develop 
and increase the capacity of the child, that he need not struggle 
every time he meets a grade of language a step higher than mere 
‘baby-talk,” a style of language that is ever to be deplored and 
and avoided by lovers of good English. 

Stories may be utilized in various ways: 

First, by telling them to the children, always being sure to ex- 
plain the new words introduced with each lesson, and all figura- 
tive language. 

Second, by reviewing the same; (a) asking questions that call 
for something beyond a mere “yes” or “no;” (4) calling for 
volunteers to rehearse different points; (c) by repeating ellipti- 
cally—allowing the pupils to supply omitted links. 

Third, by asking the children to tell you a story in “ parts "-- 
beginning with a topic of your own suggestion; also by letting 
each one tell a short story on the same subject using certain new 
words designated by yourself. 

CAUTION, 

Teach the difference between drawing on the imagination in 
this way, and lying—or you may get into deep water. The writer 
knows of one instance where a child of four years had been indis- 
criminately fed upon stories until her imagination was so much 
keener than her speech that she made an unenviable reputation 
in this line, without being in the least blamable; and her every- 
day “yarns” of the miraculous were as lamentable for some reasons 
as they were laughable for others, and commendable for still 
others. 

In telling or calling for fairy stories, or any similar ones, be sure 
to speak of the quality of truth in that connection. 
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The Reading Lesson. 1. 


By E. MEREDITH. 


_ This lesson is with a Fourth Reader class ; it has been given out several days 
in advance. It comprises the first 18 lines of Lowell’s poem on Agassiz, written 


in Florence, Italy, Feb-, 1874. The pupils number the lines in the margin with 
their pencils. 


. The electric nerve whose instantaneous thrill 
. Makes next-door gossips of the antipodes, 
. Confutes poor Hope’s last fallacy of ease 
The distance that divided her from ill : 
. Earth sentient seems again as when of old 
. The horny foot of Pan 
. Stamped, and the conscious horror ran 
Beneath men’s feet through all her fibers cold : 
. Space’s blue walls are mined ; we feel the throe. 
. From underground of our night mantled foe : 
. The flame-winged feet 
. Of Trade’s new Mercury that dry-shod run 
. Through briny abysses dreamless of the sun, 
. Are mercilessly fleet. 
. And at a bound annihilate 
. Ocean’s prerogative of short reprieve ; 
17. Surely ill news might wait, 
18. And man be patient of delay to grieve. 

The reading in the class is but a small part of the reading the 
pupil should do; (1) the main object of the teacher must be to 
rouse in the pupil the habit, spirit. and purpose of careful study of 
the text. He will therefore question, question, question, until the 
pupil sees into and through the mind and product of the author. 
(2) The utterance of the author vocally is another and distinct 
part of the reading lesson; it cannot be properly done until the ex- 
haustive study suggested is made. How a minute study of the 
text may be made is suggested. The cyclopedia, as well as his 
biography, should be consulted. 

Who was Agassiz? Where born? What was his department ? 
“ Naturalist.” What is a naturalist? How dic he teach his 
pupils ? “Set them to study nature.” What is nature? What 
institution did he establish? ‘* Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge.” What is zoology? Where is Cambridge? For 
what noted ? 

Who have written about Agassiz? ‘Longfellow in poem,” 
“ Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz,” also “Three Friends of Mine,” 
and Whittier in *‘ The Prayer of Agassiz.’" What year did he die ? 

When was Lowell born? Where is his home? ‘ Cambridge.” 
What was his department ? “ Literature, mainly poetic literature.” 
What is literature ? What is poetry ? Mention three poets. Give 
four lines of poetry. 

Was he graduated from Harvard university? What are the 
names of any of his poems? “Vision of Sir Launfal.” “ The 
Biglow Papers.” Whose place did he fill in Harvard? Name 
some of his prose writings. ** Among my Books.” “My Study 
}  eseeal Where was he appointed minister? When did he 

ie: 

How do we decide this to be poetry ? Suppose it to be written 
as prose, without capital letters at the beginning of each line, 
would it be decided to be poetry? Is there writing in prose form 
that is poetry? Where? “Book of Job.” “ The Psalms.” (Let 
— cases be pointed out, so that a clear idea of poetry may be 

ad ) 

What is the “electric nerve”? Why electric? Why nerve? 
What is thrill? Why instantaneous? What are the antipodes? 
What are gossips? Why is the telegraph referred to? How has 
this any relation to Agassiz? Where was Lowell when he wrote 
this ? 

What confutes ? Why does Hope begin with a capital? What 
is personified? You may personify this school. What is a fal- 
lacy ? What is Hope’s fallacy? (Bear in mind that many go to 
Italy to be away from trouble, but that the telegraph may bring 
bad news there.) 

What is sentient? Name several sentient things. What is 
earth? Pan—who is that ? Why horny foot? (Pan was supposed 
by the Greeks to be a deity that pervaded all nature. Unreason- 
able fear from unexplained cavses was called a panéc—coming 
from Pan.) 

What is the “conscious horror” ? (The 7th and 8th lines are in- 
distinct--one of the marks of poetry.) What is “‘ Space”? What 
“blue walls” ? What is “throe”’ ? (Note the poetic word.) What is 
“night mantled”? (Poetic.) What is “flame-winged” ? (Mercury 
the messenger of the god's was said to have wings on his feet.) 
What is “Trade”? Why begin it with a capital ? Who was Mer- 
cury? How do the feet run dry-shod through, etc.? What 
“abysses” ? What is meant? Why dreamless, etc. ? Why are the 
feet “mercilessly fleet”? How “annihilate”? What is a prerogative? 
What is “Ocean's prerogative” ? 

What is a reprieve ? Explain line 16. Explain line 18, 

These 18 lines are what in respect to the poem so far? (No 
mention is made of Agassiz until line 45.) Why does he delay 
to speak of him? (To awaken interest.) Imitate this, supposing 
you wish to tell us the post-office is on fire. 

How many syllables in first line ? The second, third, fourth, 
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and fifth? Is this a common form of verse? The sixth line, how 
many syllables? The eleventh? The fourteenth? Is it allowable 
then to vary the number of syllables? Could some of these short 
lines have 5, 7, or 9 syllables ? 

What expressions are most poetic so far ? (The 13th is admired.) 
Can you name any lines from other poems ? 

“ June is the pearl of our New England year.” 

‘Sharpens my wit upon his gritty mind.” 

“ The children, they who are the only rich.” 

“I love to enter pleasure by a postern.” 

“ Sometimes my bush burns, and sometimes it is 

A leafless wilding shivering by the wall.” 

These are from “ Under the Willows.” 


, 
Composition Outlines. 


_ To the Editor of THe ScHooL JouRNAL :—I am greatly interested 
in the reproduction stories published in THE INSTITUTE and JOURNAL. The 
week before Christmas I wrote this word picture upon the board: Think of 
a snowy day. A store window full of toys. Two little ragged children. A 
kind-looking old man. Write a story suggested by these thoughts. Asa 
result I had a number of good compositions, from which I selected these three 
as the best. RENA FRIEDLEIN, 
Philadelphia. 
A SNOWY DAY. 


One snowy day two poor little urchins went down a street where there 
were a great many stores, with beautiful toys in them. As they were walk- 
ing something in a window attracted them, they walked up to it. Mark said, 
‘*] wonder what that is Ben ?” 

‘*T don’t know either, only I wouldn't mind having it.” ‘ Yes, so would 
I, but we can never get such a toy as that, I suppose it costs about one 
dollar and we haven't got a cent.” 

Behind them there was a kind-hearted old man listening to their conver- 
sation. 

‘* Would you like to have that engine, Mark ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir!” answered Mark quickly. ‘‘ Well, suppose we go in and ask 
the price of it.” 

They walked in and the old man asked the price of it. 
answered the clerk. ‘I'll take it,” said the old man. 

‘* Here, Mark take it home and you and your brother play with it.” 

A. ERNEST OWEN, 13 years of age. 


** One dollar,” 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS DAY. 

It was a snowy afternoon, when the snow lay on the ground, that I saw 
t wo ragged children tramping through the deepsnow. They were crying, for 
they were very cold and it was Christmas day too. 

Their parents were too poor, to buy them even the least toy. 

At last they reached a shop where lots of pretty toys were in the window 
for sale. They stood there at the window, looking at the pretty things, feel- 
ing as happy as if they had all those toys. 

At last when they turned around, they saw an old, gray man behind them. 
He asked them if they knew what day it was. They answered, “yes, but 
we haven't any toys.” 

So the old, gray man took them inside and bought them some beautiful 
toys. 

They were so happy that they ran home with joy. 

H, WEINMANN. 
A WINTER FOR THE POOR. 

On a snowy day in winter, it is hard to think how the poor live. It is yet 
harder to think of the little children whose parents are not able to get toys like 
the rich people. Once while I was walking along the street, I saw, looking 
in a window full of toys, two little ragged children. I felt very sorry for 
them for the very look in their faces told me they wished greatly to have one 
of the toys. A kind, old man heard what they said. He stood behind them 
and seemed to know how greatly they longed for one. He asked them which 
one they wanted and bought it for them. He then took them along the 
street and to his house, where he gave them refreshments. You may well 
imagine how much gratitude they felt towards him and I don’t think any 
poor person would forget that. 

Marcus L. Lewin, 10 years of age. 


ia 
How Is It? | 


What is the difficulty when a teacher gives a painstaking les- 
son on the cow and gets such results in composition as these ? 

“ The cow is a very useful animal it give’s us cheese, eggs and 
buttermilk.” 

The cow chews his cud with ber two toed foot.” 

1. Is it that such subjects do not interest children ? 

2. Is it that, this being a city class, the cow was an utterly un- 
familiar object, and too many facts about it were given at once? 

3. Is it that the children had not the previous training neces- 
sary to enable them to see what was in the pictures the teacher 
showed them ? 

4. Is it that their attention ‘veakly wandered from the subject 
because it had got the habit of wandering during a long course 
of “words, words. words ” in lower classes? 

5. Is it that they had been called upon to express so infre- 
quently tha. the simplest effort at expression confused them. 

6. Is it that penmanship was made such a bugbear and such a 
labor to them that the act of writing absorbed all their thinking 
power ? ; 

Weare inclined to answer “ No” to the first question, “ Per- 
haps ” to the second anp “ Very probably” to all the rest. The 
difficulties of teachers are cumulative if not scientifically attacked 
in the first stages of school education. 
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Supplementary. 


A Dialogue. 


FOR THREE BOYS AND A GIRL. 
(Suggested by a well known conundrum.) 
By E. E. K. 
{ Charley. 
| Dick. 
| The Dude ;—A tall slender boy with long coat, paper collar, 
+ high hat, eye-glasses, cane, umbrella, and 
| candy cigar. 
| Zhe Teacher :—Dressed for walking ; carries fan, book and 
l parasol, 


CHARACTERS 


Charley: (Standing with Dick at one side of the platform 
and pointing toward the dude, who is sauntering aimlessly up 
one of the long aisles of the school-room.) Say, Dick, there’s 
that English dude your cousin brought home with him. 

Dick :—Poo-oor fellow. We all call him Dundreary behind 
his back. 

Charley :—Are all Englishmen like him, I wonder ? 

Dick :—I should think not! My father’s an Englishman, and so 
was King Alfred, and so was Captain John Smith. 

— -—Do you know this fellow well enough to speak to 
im? 

Dick :—No, and I don’t want to. 

Charley :—I'd like to give him a conundrum. Do you dare 
me to? 

Dick :—Go ahead! Let’s see if he can talk American. 

Charley :—( To the dude who has reached the platform and zs 
mounting zt.) ‘sood morning. Dundreary! Don’t you want to 
guess a riddle ? 

Dude :—(Cocking his eye-glass at the boys, and drawling his 
words in a high, invalid key.) Haven't you made a slight 
mistake? Aw is this some maw of you(r) Amewican mannas? | 
can’t quite get used tothem, you know. (very r must be stud?- 
ously omitted or turned to w or ah.) 

Charley :—(Imitating dude's drawl.) Yes. We're not like 
you English fellows, you know, but we’re good enough in our 
sine you know. All we want is for you to guess our riddle, you 

now. 

Dude:--(Feebly.) Widdles ah twoublesome things, you know. 
I can’t bea(r) them, you know. Especially you(r) Amewican wid- 
dles, you know. 

Charley : —Well, you know, this is a wegular Yankee widdle, 
you know. (Dick giggles.) And if you guess this one, you know, 
we won’t ask you any more, you know. 

Dude :-—Fi(r)e away, then. One might as well aie of one 
Amewican custom as another, you know. 

Charley :—Yes, and the sooner the better, youknow. So here’s 
the widdle: Why don’t we want any English dudes in America ? 

Dude :—(Looking feebly indignant, elevating his nose another 
degree and turning away.) \ think you Amewicans ah vewy 
wude! (The boys clap their hands to their knees, convulsed with 
stlent laughter and follow him with thetr eyes as he descends the 
side of the platform opposite to that of his approach.) 

Dick :—Say, Charley, if he Aad to have the check rein, on that 
tight, he’d think it a-w-ful cwuel! 

Charley :—(Calling after the retreating dude, who slowly paces 
down the aisle, seeming to see nothing but vacancy.) You didn’t 
guess the widdle. Don’t you want to know? It’s because the 
Yankee-doodle-do! (Zhe Soys again clap their hands to their 
knees, and this time laugh aloud. Then they put their fingers 
in their mouths and send a loud whistle after the dude.) 

Dick :—Say, Charley, what was that fellow born for ? 

Charley :—That’s‘a harder riddle than I gave him! 

(Enters the teacher, a tall girl. The boys suddenly assume a 
grave and respectful demeanor, and tip their hats to her.) 

Boys :—Good morning, Miss Brown! 

Teacher :—(Very Gravely.) Good morning, boys, I see you 
are having a good time. 

Charley :—(Exchanging a sheepish glance with Dick.) 
Yes’m. We asked that fellow a riddle and he couldn’t answer it, 
and now Dick has one on me. He wants to know what Dun- 
dreary was born for. 

Teacher :—Are you quite sure you know what you were born 
for yourself, Dick ? 

Dick:—No’m. But then Charley and I can work, There’s no 
work in a dude! 

Teacher ;—A useful piece of work you have just been doing ! 
( The boys hang their heads.) Didthe young man molest you ? 

Boys :—No, ma’am. 

Teacher :—Then it is very likely that he has a better motto to 
live by than you have. Probably his motto is, ‘“ Live and let live.” 

Charley :—I know we had no right to tease him, but it gets a 
fellow wild to see anything human dress up like a doll and walk 
like a poker! 

Teacher :—No doubt the dude, as you call him, is a somewhat 
different human creature from yourself, but suppose the dog 
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should say to the horse, “I don’t see why you never wag your 
tail and shake your body as I do. You have no right to live.” 

Dick :—\ think a horse has as much right to live as a dog. 

Charley :—Here’s the dude again. Let's be friends with him 

Teacher :—You have no right to speak to him if you are not 
acquainted, 

Charley :—Oh, we're introduced now, and I must apologize for 
my wudeness. (Links his arm energetically in that of the dude, 
who starts back from him superciltously and vainly endeavors 
to disengage himself.) 

Dude :—(Languidly flourishing his cane.) If it we(r)e n't for 
the lady, you know—(/westing back towards Miss Brown and 
atlempting a dude's bow, which is badly hindered by Charley's 
tight grip.) 

Charley :—( Moving away with the dude in the direction of 
the latter's first appearance.) Say, Dundeary, I didn’t mean any 
harm, you know, but how does it /ee/ to be a dude, any way ? 

(Dick looks doubtfully at Miss Brown, who wears a very grave 
face, and the two follow Srom the platform.) 


r 
Queer Scholars. 


(To speak this well needs some suggestions from the teacher as to the hand 
gestures, which must be made gracefully whenever the stars are spoken of ; 
the voice should be even, without much inflection.) 

I watch from the nursery window 
At the end of an autumn day, 
The stars come filling the heavens 
In their silent and silvery way. 
And as one by one they flicker 
Through the dimness blue and cool, 
I fancy them little scholars 
Coming noiselessly to school. 


And some seem to know their lessons, 
And sparkle with quiet bliss, 
While others are glittering sadly, 
As tho’ they were sure to miss. 
But often among the others 
A great star brightly glows, 
And these in their fine importance 
Are the teachers, I suppose. 


And the moon who is just now absent 
From her proper place of rule, 
Perhaps, as one might express it, 
Is the principal of the school. 


But, O little stars! I’m certain 
You've an easier school than mine, 
If all you have to learn up there 
Is just knowing how to shine. 


¥ 


Preparing for an Entertainment. 


A good way to get hearty codperation from pupils is the fol- 
lowing : 

The teacher appoints two committees, of three each, of the 
more competent pupils to prepare programs. 

Each of the committees prepares a program of dialogues, 
recitations, songs, etc., giving the names of the pupils to take 
part. 


-—Selected. 


As, “ John Brown. Recitation.” 
“Julia Berg, Dialogue.” 

These programs are written on the blackboard on opposite 
sides of the room and the school votes on them by passing to 
the side of their choice. 

Pupils chosen find their own selections and for dialogues ap- 
point others to help them. In this way the best talent is called 
out and the teacher’s work is lessened (unless indeed she find 
her name on the program). F. A. K. 

Cut squares of white cardboard; on one card place two figures 
adding; and on the third place the result, place several combin- 
ations in one envelope, having a care that each problem has its 
corresponding result enclosed. When all problems are correctly 
placed upon the desk, let pupils write them on their slates or 
paper, and bring to class. When completed all results will be 
under problems. BESSIE APPLE. 

¥ 


The Stranger. 


“No one can tell,” said little Nell, 
“What our baby tries to say. 
She's just come down into our town, 
And they don’t know heaven-talk out our way.” 
— Wide-Awake. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Dr. Wm. T. Harris is chairman of the program committee of 
the World’s Educational Congress, to meet at Chicago from the 
25th to the 28th of July inclusive. This augurs a good program. 
A reception committee has also been organized by the National 
Educational Association, to secure boarding accommodation for 
visiting teachers. The services of this committee are extended 
only to members of the N. E. A. To secure membership in the 
association, it is necessary to apply to E. H. Cook, of Flushing, 
N.Y. The fee is $2.00. It is to be hoped that the selection of 
subjects for the congress will include all the important school 
questions of the day, and that they will be discussed in the best 
light of modern educational thought. In this case the members 
will receive more than the value of their initiation fee in the 
bound volume of addresses which will be sent them this year as 
formerly. 





People naturally expect to find the earliest and most complete 
report of an event that is of national interest to teachers in the 
educational papers edited and published in the town where it took 
place. The superintendents’ meeting, however, though it oc- 
curred in Boston, had to depend on THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
a prompt report of its proceedings, the attention of our Boston 
Weekly contemporary being entirely taken up with the charming 
dinners that in its estimation, chiefly compensated the superin- 
tendents’ for their days and nights of railroad travel. Those who 
could not attend, however, care more for the proceedings than for 
these gustatory reports and are sending in large orders for THE 
JOURNAL'S issue of March 4, which contained a carefully pre- 
pared report of the meeting on its pedagogical side. 





The ‘‘ athletic craze” in the colleges is bearing the fruit that 
might be expected. The exhaustion that is produced by the 
over-exertion causes a desire for stimulants and so the use of 
beer and whiskey has become common in colleges where the 
“craze” has made headway. The students of Yale college now 
divide the year into four terms, football term, baseball term, 
training term, and bock beer term. It need not be said that all 
this means degeneracy. When the uppermost has got to be 
lowermost and the lowermost is on top, then look out. 





There is to be a famous summer school for teachers at Engle- 
wood, Chicago, this year, beginning Monday, July 10, and contin- 
uing three weeks. It is to be held at the Cook County Normal 
school, under the direction of Col. Parker himself, assisted by most 
of the faculty of the school and by the following picked talent 
in addition: In Drawing, Dr. Langdon S. Thompson and Lillie 
M. Godden; in Music, Profs. Chas E. Whiting, F. H. Pease, and 
Jennie A. Worthington ; Language and Reading, Mathilde Coffin. 
It is only necessary to remind our readers of the summer school 
of 1887 (the largest convention of its kind held anywhere in 
the United States up to that date), that made this spot memorable, 
to enlist their closest interest in the further announcements from 
Englewood. Only a preliminary circular has as yet been sent 
out. 





At the end of every presidential administration the newspapers 
discuss the future of the out-going officers. What shall President 
Harrison do when he leaves the White House has been considered 
more or less and laid aside for a new subject. The teachers do 
not seem to have troubled themselves about what shall become 
of the varieus state superintendents of education as they make 
way for their successors, and yet it is a good question. 

It often happens that they are not practical teachers to start 
with ; they have got the office because possessing political strength; 
being at the very top they look around for an equally important 
place, but alas there is none! They return to the lower office, or 
to merchandizing, with reluctance. 





Andrew S. Draper did a grand good work as state superinten- 
dent in New York. Now, as superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools, he has an opportunity of showing how well his ideas of 
organization apply to the schools of a city. 
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Editorial Correspondence. III. 


Hillsborough county is almost the jumping off place in south- 
western Florida ; and yet here occu -red an educational campaign of 
most remarkable character. It was really the Old Education 
versus the New Education and the latter came out ahead. 

This county was to decide last fall whether its superintendent 
of schools (filling out an unexpired term by appointment) should 
be elected by popular vote for four years of service. All other 
issues seemed to be forgotten or absorbed in this one and a can- 
vass was entered on that will not easily be forgotten. Supt. 
Buchholz came to this country thirteen years ago from Germany ; 
he was a thoroug'tly trained teacher and held an excellent place, 
but failing health forced him to consider either Italy or Florida as 
a place of residence for the rest of his life. He came into the 
pinewoods and set to work to plant an orange grove and learn the 
English language, of which he was entirely ignorant. 

After the native vegetation had been replaced by another bearing 
flower of tropical fragrance, he began to look about him and 
found a scattered neighborhood with no school for the children ; 
he persuaded the people to unite in a petition for the establish- 
ment of a public school and obtaining it, betook himself to Tampa, 
eighteen miles distant, to present it to the county board of edu- 
cation. While waiting for the decision, and wandering about the 
streets, he was told the teachers of the county were holding an in- 
stitute. This was a new feature for the German teacher ; he must 
see what they did. They were considering the subject of disci- 
pline, and the speaker was a tall, athletic fellow who believed in 
the free use of the rod. “If a boy doesn’t move when you tell 
him, make him jump with an oaken stick ; if a boy comes in with 
blood on his face from fighting, draw some more with your ruler.” 

The German teacher who had gone into a remote corner of the 
house, when he entered, fearing the blaze of intellectual light per- 
vading this assembly of Hillsborough educators, was unable to 
allow counsel to be uttered so contrary to the maxims at the base 
of the pedagogical science, as propounded in his native land, without 
a protest. He struggled to his feet and in broken English quoted 
from Comenius to the contrary. He was greeted with applause 
by the ladies. Being able to make himself partly understood he 
went on to give his ideas of discipline, and found he had aroused 
interest and curiosity. 

The school was founded by the board of education and Mr. 
Buchholz was, to his surprise, selected as the teacher; he spoke 
English so brokenly that he doubted whether he ought totake the 
position. The school attracted marked attention and was conducted 
by him for several years. The county superintendent resigning, 
he was appointed as his successor. And now commenced an 
administration that raised the schools of this county to a pitch of 
excellence quite beyond what might be expected in so sparsely 
settled a community. 

Last fall there was to be an election of a successor to Supt. 
Buchholz. There is but one party here—the Democratic, but that 
did not hinder another Democrat from announcing his desire for 
the office. He thought it would be possible to obtain the place 
by placing himself on the Old Education platform. The first and 
main fight was for the nomination; both parties stumped the 
county. One candidate denouncing the word method, the use of 
objects, the study of plants, and other parts of Nature's realm; 
the introduction of drawing and construction processes, the 
neglect of spelling as a main feature of school work and technica 
grammar in the lower grades, the normal training carried on 0 
Supt. Buchholz, etc. 

The other explained the advantages of all these new ways. It 
was a curious spectacle. The “ croakers ’ came from their orange 
groves to be told somewhat as follows: “ Now, gentlemen, how 
did you learn to read? Why you learned the alphabet of course. 
That's the way I learned to read ; that’s the way George Wash 
ington learned to read, and what was good enough for him is good 
enough for me, etc. 

“« Now this man wants to waste the time of the children in study 
ing objects. 1 never studied objects when I went to school ; you 
never studied objects either; what was good enough for you is 
good enough for our children, etc., etc. 
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“The children are told to bring in things to study! They are 
encourged to study acat! They aretold tostudy adog! Next 
they will be driving in a cow to study her!” (This elicited im- 
mense applause.) 

Supt. Buchholz was amazed to hear the methods he had 
employed in Germany, and that were accepted there without 
question, so described and ridiculed by his opponent. He was 
an enthusiastic teacher and not a stump speaker; he could 
point out that these were methods sanctioned by the most experi- 
enced teachers. In this he was ably supported by Prof. B. C. Gra- 
ham, principal of the Tampa city schools, who held up the Old 
Education as portrayed by the opposition as something that an- 
swered well enough for past years but was unsuited to these days: 

When the nomination was made, Supt. Buchholz was ahead of 
his opponent ; still the meetings went on and the new methods were 
talked about in Hillsborough county during a month and 
the ¢ntire population became so well acquainted with them that 
when the election came on Supt. Buchholz had a majority of 
2000! The New Education never had sucha triumph! Here 
was a foreigner, a poor man, with no political arts, relying solely 
on the triumph of educational truth, battling with misrepresenta- 
tion and political chicanery and overcoming it. Probably not 
another county in this land was ever so shaken up by discussions 
concerning the New Education. 

Tarpon Springs, it will be remembered by readers of THE 
JOURNAL, was for several years the home of Prof. James Johon- 
not, a New York educator whose name will long be remembered ; 
his body is lying in the cemetery among the pine trees, beneath 
which he walked in his declining years. When the political meet- 
ing was held at this place, Prof. Graham called the attention of 
the people to the fact that the distinguished educator whom they 
held in reverence was a noted disciple of the New Education. “ If 
Prof. Johonnot were alive he would approve of all these new 
methods we are attempting to bring into our public schools ; 
he gave his best energies to explain these methods to teachers.” 
This reference was greeted with applause and it made a deep im- 
pression. When the votes were counted Tarpon Springs was 
solid for the New Education ! 

There are evidences that Florida is to hold a commanding in- 
fluence educationally. Sheats, the new state superintendent, 
is a man of extraordinary activity; Patterson, of Pensacola; 
Glenn, of Jacksonville ; Knibloe, of St. Augustine ; Hamm, of Pa- 
latka; Streeter, of Ocala; Graham and Buchholz, of Tampa, are all 


men who are giving education a careful study. And these 
are not all. A. M. K. 
Tampa. 
¥ 


Progress in the Study of Pedagogics, 


It is always pleasant to read the good things that the educa- 
tional leaders in Europe have to say about the progress that the 
study of pedagogics is making in this country. Such words 
bring sunshine to the many earnest toilers in the field, and en- 
courage them to move forward to greater achievements. The 
Educational Times (England) of Feb. 1, contains an article on 
Pedagogic Research in the United States, from which we quote 
the following : 


‘*In England we are slowly coming to accept the opinion, which this 
journal has for many years, through evil and through good report, main- 
tained, that education is a science which needs patient and earnest study, and 
an art which needs to be carefully acquired. Meanwhile, a large portion of 
the English-speaking races have not waited for our lead, but have formed 
their own opinion, and have given to pedagogics an honorable place among 
university studies—following the guidance of Germany, which in this, as in 
other sciences, has been the teacher of American teachers. 

With an enterprise and enthusiasm characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon all 
the world over, our cousins in the states have not been content simply to 
adopt German methods, but they are ambitious to surpass them, and if de- 
votion to their science, coupled with ample material means, can give them 
the first place, they will undoubtedly achieve their aim. 

Evidence of this energy has been supplied to us for some years by the 
notices of pedagogic works written in the states, which have appeared in 
this journal, but these publications give but a faint idea of the extent to 
which education is being studied. 

Not only have most of the universities established chairs of pedagogics, 
but some of them give the subject a place of special prominence, and in Clark 
university, Massachusetts, which has been recently founded, entirely for the 
purpose of research, we find its president, Dr. Stanley Hall, establishing a 
‘seminary,’ with the express object of doing research work in pedagogics, 
such as, even in Germany, has not yet been attempted. * * * 

Hitherto, we have been content to regard Germany as the only country 
where pedagogics was made a serious pursuit, but * * * this makes it 
very clear that America will soon become a formidable rival to the older 
country,” , 
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Thos, D. Boyd. 


Col. Thos. D. Boyd, now president of the state normal school 
of Louisiana, was born in Wytheville, Va., in 1854. The early 
part of his education was directed by private tutors, and having 
removed to Louisiana, he in 1868, entered the Louisiana state 
seminary near Alexandria— an institution over which Gen. W. T. 
Sherman presided at the outbreak of the war. Taking both 
classical and scientific courses he graduated with the master’s 
degree in 1872, The seminary was moved to Baton Rouge, its 
name was changed to the Louisiana state university, and in Oct., 
1873, Col. Boyd was made adjunct professor of mathematics. 
In 1882, he assumed the duties of professor of history and English, 
a position made vacant by the call of his predecessor, Col. Wm. 
Preston Johnston,to the presidency of the Tulane university,of New 
Orleans. In 1888, he was tendered the position of president of the 
Louisiana state normal school at Natchitoches, succeeding Dr. 
Edward E. Sheib, now of the University of South Carolina. 

Col. Boyd found the duties awaiting him unusually exacting, 
and his success is evidenced by the fact that in four years the 
attendance in the normal department alone has increased from 44 
to 163 which shows the need of more buildings and accommoda- 
tions. A demand exists for graduates of this institution greater 
than can be supplied. He is surrounded by an able, self sacrificing 
faculty. 

Col. Boyd has twice served as president of the State Educa- 
tional Association. He was a member of the cammittee that es- 
tablished the Louisiana Chautauqua and has organized and 
directed the state teachers’ institutes, of Louisiana, for the past 
four years. The history of a more advanced education in Louis- 
iana, it is seen, must take cognizance of professional work in the 
school-room. I: is Col. Boyd’s firm confidence in the value of 
more philosophical methods in education that makes him the 
useful man he is in Louisiana. 


Rev. Dr. Schanfarber, of Baltimore, recently delivered a sermon 
on “ Religious Instruction in the Public Schools,” in which he 
said : 

“There is a certain element in the church that has detected an 
error, the greatest of all errors, as it thinks, in our school system 
—the absence of religious instruction. Not a few hold‘ that the 
system of public school instruction must be true to the claims of 
Christianity or they, must go with all the enemies of Christ to 
the wall.’ 

““A statement like this coming from the source it does is well 
worth consideration. It should open theeyes of all tothe fact that 
there are enemies to our present school system and to the secular 
state, who would leave no means uutried to accomplish their end. 
Church and state must be kept separate. The state has nothing 
to do with religion; religion nothing to do with the state. The 
latter has nothing to do with saving souls, and is out of its proper 
sphere when it undertakes to teach any one special religion. 

“In doing this it would not be providing for the common good, 
promoting the general welfare, securing the blessings of liberty 
tor all alike. There are others besides Christians in this country. 

‘To what extent religion may be taught in the public schools is 
agrave problem and very hard to be solved. ‘fhe conclusion to 
be drawn is clear. Avoid tne difficulties by teaching no religion, 
but by surrounding the school with religious influence, with a re- 
gard tor law and order, and an obedience to the higher principles 
of goodness and morality.”’ 





Durham, N. C., will soon have a normal schooi for the training 
of colored teachers. A subscription has been raised for the pur- 
chase of a lot and erection of buildings and the state has been 
asked to grant an appropriation of $1,500 to pay the teachers, 
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The institution now known as the TEACHERS’ COLLEGE is only 
nine years old, but in this short time has been an important power 
among the influences that have shaped the public education of 
this country. At first its chief work was the opening of classes 
in wood-working, sewing, and cooking for the children of the New 
York pyblic schools. Courses of public lectures upon manual train- 
ing were also instituted. The purpose of the founders of the 
school was to spread the new education movement by urging the 
introduction of manual training into the schools. The agitation 
created a demand for trained teachers and to meet it the school 
became, by natural development, a College for the Training of 
Teachers. 

As the work developed there followed in rapid succession the 
organization of a department for the training of teachers in draw- 
ing, modeling in clay, color, and historic ornament; of a kinder- 
garten department, from which already a large number of gradu- 
ates have been sent out into the kindergartens of New York and 
elsewhere ; of departments for the training of teachers able to 
teach physics and chemistry, physiology, botany and geology, in 
accordance with the principles of the new education ; of physical 
culture, music, English, history, and Latin. This development 
was a natural outgrowth of the original idea; for at the outset it 
became apparent that manual training must be introduced not as 
an isolated subject but as an integral part of school work. As 
the foundation of these special departments, the study of the his- 
tory and principles of education and the science and art of teach- 
ing is pursued each in its own department, and the school of ob- 
servation and practice is maintained. 

The college has no model in this country, and thus far it is the 
only occupant of its special field. 

The elective system has been introduced during the present 
year, and for the year to come forty-three courses in purely pro- 
fessional work are offered as against sixteen at Harvard, which is 
the closest comparison. Applying the principle of extension the 
college has organized classes for the study of the kindergarten 
system in New York and in neighboring cities and towns, and has 
sent specialists in manual training to numerous schools in the 
vicinity ; so that more than 2,000 pupils are now under this in- 
struction in seventeen places within fifty miles of this city. By 
this means, and through correspondence and independent investi- 
gation, the principles and methods of the college are being dif- 
fused over the country. 

A large proportion of the students are experienced teachers. 
Their average age is twenty-seven years. 

The remarkable evolution of this work is illustrated in an inter- 
esting way by its material growth. In the spring of 1884, a single 


Main Building, Teachers’ College, (Now being erected.) 


desk in an office on East 14th street sufficed as the local habita- 
tion of the organization ; in the following year this was exchanged 
for an office at No. 21 University Place, and another office was 
added a year later. ‘These quarters proving inadequate for the 
growing work, the building at No. 9 University Place was leased 
for aterm of years. Two years later this building, which had 
been the home of the Union Theological seminary for fifty years, 
had been outgrown, and the building adjoining it in the rear, No. 
9 Winthrop Place, was added as the “ Annex,” for the depart- 
ment of mechanic arts. In less than two years it again became 
apparent that the growth of the institution made necessary the 
provision of more adequate buildings. 


In the spring of 1892, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, one of the 
board of trustees, presented to the institution twenty lots to serve 
as a site for new buildings, on 120th and 12!Ist streets, between 
Amsterdam avenue and the Boulevard, opposite the site after- 
ward secured by Columbia college. On this site it is proposed to 
erect the new college building illustrated above. 


It is at present planned to build only two-thirds of the Main 
building, at a cost of $330,000 and the Mechanic Arts building, in 
the rear of the Main building facing one hundred and twenty-first 
street, at acost of $200,000. The entire sum for the latter build- 
ing has been subscribed. The greater part of the funds for the 
main building is either now subscribed or has been already paid 
in, The buildings are to be completed and ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1894. 


The first story of the Main building will contain the college 
lecture room, kindergarten room, assembly hall, instructor's 
laboratory, museum, reception and faculty rooms, offices, cloak 
rooms, etc. On the other floors are the gymnasium, with ample 
dressing room; the high school room with the rooms for the 
model school in suites; the library, reading room, seminary 
room, study and lecture rooms and laboratories for the depart- 
ments of science and domestic economy. In the Mechanic Arts 
building are the stock room and repair shop, blacksmith shop, 
foundry, elementry manual training room, wood turning and 
pattern shop, machine shop, joinery room, modeling and carv- 
ing room, decorative design and mechanical drawing rooms, with 
ample space for cloak rooms and offices. 


In the construction of this building. education has not been 
sacrificed to architecture. This is in striking contrast to other 
buildings which have been either planned or built before the in- 
stitution had an existence. The disadvantages of making the in- 


stitution to fit the building will not exist at the Teachers’ College. 
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State and Education. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science devoted 
its eighteenth scientific session, which was held in Philadelphia 
on February 23, 1893, to the subject of “ State and Education: 
Pres. Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford college, was the principal 
speaker. 

Among the large audience were many prominent educators. 
Prof. E. J. James presided. The subject of the paper of Pres. 
Sharpless was “ The Relation of the State to Education in Eng- 
land and America.” He spoke in substance as follows : 

“ The English system has been built up by the slow accretions 
of ages, each proposed addition being required to show proof of 
adaptability to the other part of the edifice already erected ; while 
here to a much greater extent, the ground has been cleared and 
we have been able to consult utility in determining our structure. 
It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to trace the 
causes, but some of the facts of divergences in the system of state 
education in the two countries. We treat of four contracts: 

“ First, the guarantees which the state receives that its money is 
properly expended by the schools. The English follow up their 
appropriations with most detailed care. It is not given into local 
hands to make what they can of it. The system is popularly 
called ‘payment by results’ and this expresses the general idea 
supposed to govern the method. Any denominational or private 
school, if it fulfil certain general conditions, can be the recipient 
of a government appropriation. In Pennsylvania, the legislature 
appropriates $5,000,000 annually for educational uses, and there is 
absolutely no guarantee of results. If the schools comply with 
certain general laws they are entitled to draw money from the 
state. This is a mistake, and should be changed to some system 
of results. 

“Second, there are no state-aided secondary schools in England. 
Our public school system has embraced the high school. In this 
respect America is far in advance of England. 

“ Third, in England all children have to attend school a certain 
amount of time each year until they have passed the standard 
fixed by law. A bright child may pass the required standard at 
the age of 11, and may be withdrawn from the schools. At the 
age of 13, all compulsion ceases, unless by that time the child has 
not passed the standard of children of 10, in which case the child 
must attend a year longer.” The speaker said the law is gener- 
ally enforced. 

This is in strong contrast with the methods in the United 
States. Though all out schools are free, only part of the states 
have any compulsory laws, and of these only a few enforce them. 

‘*kourth, religious instruction is given in every English school. 
In many of our states even the reading of the Bible is omitted 
‘and the tendencies are to bring our schools to the condition 
where every form of religious instruction is excluded.” 

After the conclusion of Prof. Sharpless’ address the subject was 
discussed by severat Philadelphia educators. 

It certainly is a subject of great importance and one which is 
becoming daily more prominent. The academy is doing good 
work for education by having such meetings as this one, and thereby 
interesting the general public in educational matters. Professor 
Sharpless’ address will be printed in full in the May number of 
the “ Annals.” 





A conference of teachers was held at Binghamton, N. Y.. to 
discuss the courses of language study now followed in the public 
schools. Prof. Hart, of Cornell university, presided. 

He said that the great trouble with the men who came to Cornell, 
and he believed it to be a complaint in all the colleges, that they 
were almost totally unable to write, to express themselves on 
paper in well constructed sentences. In many cases the spelling 
was terrible, capitals and punctuation marks were used as if shaken 
out of a pepper-box—used without any knowledge of their use, 
and dropped in to fillup. The writing, he said, was something 
frightful and in many cases it was almost impossible to decipher 
it. When the boy had received a diploma from the high schools 
he should at least have learned the manner of expressing his 
thoughts on paper correctly. 

Prof. Truax, of Union college, had much to complain of along 
the same line. He thought that there was too much formula in 
school and college work. Besides, teachers had much to contend 
with as the pupils were constantly hearing bad English at home 
and on the street. 

Prof. Bartoo said that the colleges received pupils without con- 
sulting their former teachers as to competency, and that he was 
circulating a petition asking the colleges to allow the teachers to 
state whether they thought an applicant was competent or not. 





The School Directors Association, of Delaware county, Pa., has 
declared itself in favor of the adoption of industrial education and 
recommends that it should be introduced into the schools as 
speedily as practicable. 





At the meeting recently held at Boston talk among the super- 
intendents occasionally turned to the criticisms of Dr. J. M. Rice 
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in the Forum on the public schools in the different cities of the 
Union. One prominert Western educator took the position that 
Dr. Rice’s method of examining school systems was partial and 
unfair; that he was not, on the face of the returns—that is to 
say, judged by his own articles—an educational expert ; that his 
injudicious criticisms were working great injuries to the schools 
of the country. But this point of view was assailed by one of the 
best known educational experts present at the meeting, who main- 
tained that those who resented such careful and honest, though, 
perhaps occasionally mistaken criticism of the schools, were the 
modern representatives of those who persecuted the prophets 
and stoned them that were sent unto them. 





The Philadelphia Educational Club composed of male teachers 
and principals of the public schools, has secured some thought- 
ful suggestions from eminent educators which may be of interest 
to other associations. 

The main criticism is that the club represents a comparatively 
small body of teachers and does not by its organization compre- 
hend the various and numerous educational interests of the city. 
Drs. Pepper, Gilman, Angell, Rice, and Eliot writing independ- 
ently concur in the opinion that a broader representation of edu- 
cational interests is desirable, and it has therefore been suggested 
that while the management should be left in the hands of a few 
judicious yet progressive teachers the door to membership should 
be thrown wide open not only to teachers of both sexes but to 
business ;men and others interested in private schools, trade 
schools, technical and art schools, colleges, and universities. 

The scheme is a broad one, which, if successfully carried out, 
will give deeper and more practical and lasting value to the work 
of the Educational Club. 





The National Geographical Society, with a view to encourage the 
study of geography in the public schools of the United States, has 
instituted a system of certificates and medals for annual award in 
each state to such graduating pupil of a public high school as shall 
write the best original geographical essay on a subject to be 
selected by a committee of the society. The subject of the essay 
will pertain to North America, and is to be comprehensive in 
scope and limited in length, so as to afford opportunity for origin- 
ality of treatment. State superintendents of education are re- 
quested to co-operate with the society. The geographical gold 
medal lately established by the National Geographical Society 
will be awarded to the best essayist of the United States, while 
the second essayist will receive a certificate of honorable mention. 
Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof T. C. Mendenhall, and Prof. W. B. 
Powell constitute the committee charged with the selection of the 
subject and the award of the prizes for 1893. 





The teachers of Worcester, Mass., enjoyed a rare treat last 
week. Dr.J.G. Wight read a paper on “ King Lear,” Supt. A. 
P. Marble spoke on “ English in the schools,” and last but not 
least Miss Edna Dean Proctor, the poet, delighted them by re- 
citing two of her own poems, “ Columbia’s Emblem” and ‘‘ Ode 
to Columbus.” 

At the close of the meeting Supt. Marble urged the teachers to 
form literary clubs as means of promoting sociability and self- 
advancement. 


The New Orleans teachers of Latin have organized an associa- 
tion to discuss methods and courses of study for the teaching of 
Latin. At the first meeting the recommendations of the confer- 
ence on teaching Latin recently held at the University of Michi- 
gan were briefly discussed. The point that the syntax should be 
taught in connection with the writing of Latin will be fully con- 
sidered at the next meeting. 


The Crawford Co. (lowa) teachers’ association held its last 
session at Dow City. The following subjects were discussed : 

“ Individuality in Instruction,” Ida Mosher ; ‘‘ Pupils’ Rights,” 
Sadie Acker; “Best Methods in Geography,” Nora Butler; 
“ How to Secure Best Attendance and Punctuality,” Prof. Wood- 
ward ; “ Synthetic Methods in Rural Schools,” Minnie Talcott. 





The Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid Association will hold a fair and 
bazar at the Brooklyn Academy of Music during the week of 
April 10-15. This association, now entering upon its fifth year, was 
organized to secure an annuity fund for members incapacitated 
for service after a specified term of years, or for a relief fund for 
teachers ill or out of work. 






A number of St. Louis women have prepared two petitions to 
the Missouri legislature. In one they ask for such an amendment 
of the general laws of the state, that women may be eligible as 
directors of the public schools. The second petition is for an 


amendment to the state constitution changing the school age of 
children in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants so as to be between 
the ages of four and twenty years. 
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The School System in Arizona. 


Arizona has a spiendid system of public schools and at school 
elections all taxpayers and all parents or guardians of children of 
school age are entitled to vote without distinction of sex. Every 
child in the territory can receive a free education, and if too poor 
to obtain text-books the school district must furnish them free of 
cost. In these schools no religious tests of any kind are per- 
mitted either as to teacher or pupil, and sectarian instruction is 
absolutely forbidden, Teachers are paid from $90 to $125 per 
month. The counties levy a school tax of sevénty-five cents 
upon each $100 of assessed property and adds to the amount 
thus raised the money derived from certain licenses, fines, and 
penalties, while each school district which is two miles in extent 
and includes at least ten children is entitled to an annual allow- 
ance of $400. And this system of schools is sustained entirely 
by the people of the territory, with no assistance from the na- 
tional government excepting a small annual payment for the 
benefit of the university at Tucson.—Ex-Governor of Arizona in 
March North American Review. 
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A bill is before the N. Y. Legislature amending the compulsory 
educational act providing that all children between the ages of 7 
and 14 shall attend school the entire session, instead of 14 weeks 
as at present, and that those between 14 and 16 who are not em- 
ployed at work shall also attend. When parents cannot afford to 
purchase books, they shall be furnished by the school. School 
districts neglecting to obey this provision shall forfeit their share. 
of the general school funds. 


Bordman Hall, the new law school building of Cornell univer- 
sity, was formally opened last month. Judge Finch, of the New 
York Court of Appeals, presented to the school the library of the 
late M. C. Moak, consisting of 12,000 volumes, many of them 
very rare works. The Moak library was purchased for the 
university by the widow and daughter of Judge Douglas Board- 
man, first dean of the Law school. 


The teachers of Nashua, N. H , have drawn up and circulated 
a petition to present to the board of education to have Mr. Gow- 
jng, who has recently been appointed state superintendent of 
public instruction, retained as head of the city school. 





Beware of March Winds 


The moods of March are proverbial. 


aggravates conditions of ill-health, 


Changeable weather 


It is especially injurious to those 


who suffer from weak lungs, or whose general lack of strength from 


any cause renders them extremely sensitive to such sudden changes 


of temperature. 
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FOOD. Physicians everywhere speak of its gratifying results in their practice. 
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Wesleyan college has voted to adopt the Princeton plan of con- 
ducting examinations. No professor or tutor will be in the room 
during an examination, save to give out the questions, but after it 
is over each student will sign the following affirmation on his 
paper: ‘I have neither used nor given any assistance during 
this examination.” 





In Utica, N. Y., each teacher is allowed two days without the 
loss of pay during the school = for the purpose of visiting other 
schools, either in the city or elsewhere. The teachers are making 
good use of this privilege. The places visited last month, under 
the direction of the superintendent, were New Hartford, New 
York Mills, Syracuse, and the city schools. This month the 
schools of Yonkers and other places will be taken in. 





The method of teaching spelling in the Rochester, N. Y., pub- 
lic schools has been radically changed. Hereafter the regular 
text-book work will be suppiemented each day bya spelling ex- 
ercise of miscellaneous words taken from all departments of 
study. The spelling exercises will be for the most part oral and 
not ‘ Is Rochester going to drop out of the lines of prog- 
Tess 





An English salt concern has made a salt statue, modeled after 
Bartholdi’s “ Liberty Enlightening the World,” in New York 
harbor. The statue is 5} feet high and stands ona rock salt base, 
7 feet high. The salt was taken froma mine 250 feet deep. The 
English = will send it as an exhibit to the World’s fair. 





At Vassar college one of the professors failed to arrive. After 
waiting ten minutes the class, instead of bolting as boys would 
have done, appointed one of their number teacher fro ¢em., and 
when the professor walked in some half hour later she found the 
‘recitation going on as usual, 





Supt. Lane, of Chicago, and his assistants are planning a re- 
arrangement of the courses of study in the schools. Singing will 
‘be favored as a class exercise, but the study of the theory of music 
will probably be discontinued in the primary grades. 


Cornell University Summer School. 


During the i summer, courses of instruction were offered by 
professors and instructors of Cornell university in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English, philosophy, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, botany, drawing, and physical training. 

The hist of courses ant for the summer of 1893 is greatly 
increased. Among the additions are psychology and pedagogy, 
and social and economic science. 

Summer courses in the school of law will also be offered this 
year for the first time, instruction being given by the entire faculty 
of the school. 


Teachers’ Columbian Hall, 


(Teachers’ Headquarter’s at the World's Fair.) 


Near entrance.—5oo feet from the best entrance, Woodlawn 
avenue. 

, Convenient to city —Two blocks from elevated station, 5 cents 
are, 

The best guests.—5oo of the leading superintendents, high 
school principals, and teachers have already engaged rooms here. 

The cheapest by half —-Other first class brick hotels in this, the 
best part of the city, are charging double our prices. Our prices 
are 75 cents to 90 cents per day. 

Management well-known.—The manager, Orville Brewer, is 
well-known to all teachers. 

No danger from fire —A frame hotel in suburb, near Chicago, 
put up for the World’s fair, recently took fire and burned in 20 
minutes. All large frame hotels are in like danger. Columbian 
Hall is brick. 

The only hotel for teachers in walking distance of the fair. 
Hence visitors not at the mercy of railroads and street car lines 
which are already over crowded and always subject to strikes and 
blockades. Write now for rooms. Teachers’ Columbian Hall 
Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. , 


Educational Association Meetings. 


MARCH 21-24.—Pedagogical Section, Florida State Teachers’ Association 
-—De Funiak Springs. 

MARCH 31.—Central Illinois Association—Monmouth. 

APRIL 4-5-6.—Ontario Educational Association.—Toronto. 

JULY 25-28.—Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 





That tired feeling will not trouble you long if you take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
“Sold by druggists. - = 
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Correspondence. 
Schools in South Florida. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:—*“ The general desire for educa- 
tion, and the general diffusion of it, is working, and partly has worked, a 
great change in the habits of the mass of the people.’”? Bishop Ryder, in 
this utterance, has defined what these people are now experiencing. School 
systems, antiquated and barbarous, have m supplanted, in some position 
of this semi-tropical territory, by bright, interesting methods, which not only 
engage industriously, the pupil, but attract the attention of the parent and 
guardian. The relegation of the ‘‘sesquipedalian” f ogue, and his 
** birch rod,” and his hours from ‘‘ milkin’ time to milkin’ time ” is one of the 
noticeable features. One by one, the counties fall into line, and proclaim by 
their institutes, ‘‘ We are up to the times,” and enjoin upon candidates, the 
necessity of taking at least one SCHOOL JOURNAL, and enforce improved meth 
ods upon each school district, through the teacher, and the charts, wall-maps, 
blackboards, and modelfurniture. 

The time was, that the three R’s, occupied the whole attention of the mas- 
ter, and the emphasis placed thereon gave but nominal results. When we 
deemed it necessary to introduce an advanced line of studies, the ‘‘ nabor- 
hood ” was up in arms, and declared the books of the past generation were 
good enough for the rising progeny. It was in ’69I sent to Philadelphia 
for a reading chart, and if ever the end of time was looked for in eager 
anxiousness, by the believers in Miller, Smith & Co., these patrons of mine, 
looked earnestly and anxiously every mail to get the first glim of the 
‘** critter,” and when its arrival was announced, many came to the “ noisy 
mansion,” to examine this wonderful thing, which they suspected would read 
to the children and “‘larn ” them without any effort on their part. The first 
blackboard ‘‘ was a plum sight,” old patriarchs exchanged peculiar views as 
to its value, and firally one good venerable father protested its usefulness, 
by declaring it ‘*‘ minded him of a coffin ’twas so black.” An abacus, a tem- 
porary one, made of sewing thread spools, called forth many funny expres- 
sions. 

The new and progressive methods, have come to stay and none deserve 
more credit in perpetuating their growth than the Kellogg school publica- 
tions. A. H. D. WILMARTH. 

Miakka, 





How to Secure Politeness from Pupils. 


Perhaps there is no better way to secure this end, than for teachers to be 
uniformly polite in all their intercourse with pupils. The supreme authority 
given by a teacher’s position often induces the use of an imperious tone upon 
every occasion ; hence we hear commands, instead of uests ; pupils are 
told to do things, instead of being asked to do them.” ‘Smith, shut that 
door.” ‘ Mary Jones, stand straight.” 

Here it would be advisable to substitute the circumflex accent, for the au- 
thoritative falling inflection, or to use the inte tive instead of the im- 
perative form of sentence. ‘Shut the door, Harry, please.” ‘Stand 
straighter, Mary,” accompanied by a smile or a pleasant look will assuredly 
- the purpose. Politeness of conversation requires a well-modulated tone 
of voice. 

Classes should be taught that the same quality of voice, used in the home 
parlor is acceptable in the school-room. They should not be allowed to 
shout their lessons, or even to read in a loud, high key. 

Pupils should not be dismissed without giving the salutation, ‘‘ Good after- 
noon” to the teacher. In large schools politeness of this sort is often sub- 
servient to discipline. The classes are dismissed at tap of the bell; pupils 
rise, face, march out (often with their backs to the class-teacher) and pass 
without a salutation. Say to pupils, ‘‘ Don’t go home without wishing me 
‘*Good afternoon. If you have not the opportunity to speak, as you pass, 
you can incline your head, or, at least look at me. I shall always be looking 
at you.” Instruction in the various points of street or house etiquette, is 
always in season. Sometimes it will be needful to tell the boys of your class, 
that it is customary for a gentleman to doff his hat, upon meeting a lady, 
and they should be encouraged to lose no opportunity of performing so 
graceful an act. By E, B, G. 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—I am teaching a aistrict, country 
school, eleven miles south of town. In this school I have three children 
that come every cold morning filled with whiskey. They say they are made 
to drink it. 

I have talked with the parents of these children, by their own fire-side, 
and they would stop for a while and then begin anew. What must I do 
more than I have done to save these dear little children ? I long to see the 
time, and hope it is not far distant, when every saloon and whiskey still will 
be moved from the presence of man. Please help me fight this enemy. 

SUBSCRIBER TO THE JOURNAL. 

Talk to the parents again. A second remonstrance will often 
accomplish what a first fails to do. Urge upon them that 
whiskey makes theirchildren unpleasant seat-mates for the other 
pupils—that its fumes upon the breath turn some people deathly 
sick, A comparatively superficial consideration sometimes moves 
a person incapable of receiving a deeper thought. Try to enlist 
the co-operation of some influential neighbor, some friend of the 
family. Perhaps the school trustees would aid you if you asked 
them. Create a temperance sentiment in your school by tem- 
perance talks and lessons. Back numbers of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL will help you here. 





THE SCHOOL FOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY seo JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR Times is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, and Dialogues and Recitations, at 50 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by t on 
N. Y., Postal or or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. 


order, or regist 
KELLOGG & Co., Educational Buildi .., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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New Books. 


Robinson’s arithmetics are so well known in the schools that 
it seems superfluous to recommend them. The Rudiments of 
Arithmetic in its various editions has had a very extensive sale, 
owing to its many admirable features. A new edition has just 
been issued to which has been added about forty pages of intro- 
ductory exercises. These adapt the book for use in a two-book 
series, in connection with the Practical Arithmetic. On the 
other hand, if preferred, the book may be used as the second of 
a three-book series, in which case the introductory exercises may 
be omitted. Throughout the book the rudiments of arithmetic 
have been presented in as simple and attractive a form as pos- 
sible, and theory has been subordinated to practice. The brief, 
clear, orderly presentation of the subjects will, as in the past, 
make a wide demand for this arithmetic. (American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 





Genevieve Stebbins, a leading exponent of the Delsartean system 
in America, has published the result of her latest investigations 
and of many years’ teaching in a volume bearing the title 
Dynamic Breathing and Harmonic Gymnastics. The author 
in this volume gives the principles of her method of teaching and 
the exercises that her pupils practice. It is a text-book of, and a 
= to, dynamic breathing and harmonic gymnastics—a system 

ased upon the theory that breath is life and that the parts of 
the body should be and can be brought into harmonious relation- 
ship andactivity. This co-ordination—which includes the men- 
tal as well as the physical—is indispensable not only to the plat- 
form and stage artist, but to every person who would attain to 
his highest development and greatest activity. The book con- 
tains a frontispiece portrait of the author. (Edgar S. Werner, 
New York. $1.50.) 


To those interested in the study of constitutional questions 
there is much food for thought in the recent volume of Caleb 
William Loring, entitled Mudlification and Secession. The 
author gives the history of the Webster-Hayne contest, points 
out how nationality was intended in the constitution and how the 
supremacy of the constitution was maintained, and reviews the 
Jackson-Calhoun episode and points out its significance. The 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, as a part of the controversy, 
are fully explained. The author maintains that at the beginning 
of the any of our government the supremacy of the constitu- 
tion was never questioned by men of any party. He has pre 
sented this side of the case with much ability and will undoubt- 
edly convince most persons that there is a stronger force than 
that of arms to keep the states in the Union. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London.) 


That the art of poetry is not altogether iost in this busy, prac- 
tical age is shown by the volume of verse by Harriet Monroe, 
entitled Valeria and Other Poems, that has lately appeared. 
The title piece is a five-act tragedy of Italian life written in 
musical blank verse and with much dramatic force. It is ad- 
mirable in plot and situation, and its charm is much enhanced by 
the many songs scattered through it. The author scored a re- 
markable success in being chosen to write the ode for the dedica- 
tion of the World’s Columbian exposition in Chicago. The ode, 
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which is contained in this volume, has been much admired for 
the truth and beauty of the sentiment and the harmonious move- 
ment of the verse. There are many other shorter poems, 
various in character and form, showing that the author’s imagin- 
ation has a wide range. The excellence of the work in this 
volume will lead the public to expect much more from the gifted 
author. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


When one edition after another of a text-book are called for, 
it is a sufficient indication that it has high merit, that it is well 
adapted for those for whom it was designed. Ganof's Element- 
ary Treatise on Physics, translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
has gone through edition after edition until it has now reached 
its fourteenth. In France, it passed through nine large editions 
in little more than as many years ; translations have been made 
into German and Spanish. In the present English edition the 
work has been enlarged by thirty-two extra pages, bringing the 
number up to 1,115. The book is called elementary, yet the sub- 
jects are treated with sufficient detail and with enough application 
of mathematical formulz, to make it all that is usually required 
for study in the higher schools and colleges. It is clear and con- 
cise in its explanation of physical laws and phenomena, and 
methodical in the arrangement of subjects. The translator has 
retained throughout the use of the Centigrade thermometer, and 
in some cases he has expressed the smaller linear measures on 
the metrical system. As to illustrations, there are nine colored 
plates and maps in the volume including a magnificent frontis- 
piece “table of spectra” and 1,028 w cuts. A book so valu- 
able in matter and so attractive in form will surely keep its place 
as a standard college text-book. (William Wood & Co. New 
York.) 


Pierre Loti’s Pecheur d’ Islands, edited with notes br R. J. 
Morich, chief modern language master in the Manchester gram- 
mar school, England, has been added to Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage series. In addition to its interest as a story and its merit 
as a literary work, it will furnish good practice in reading to the 
student of French, and greatly enlarge his vocabulary. The 
notes have been prepared with great care. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 30 cents.) 


The wit and vivacity of the French nature are well illustrated 
in the comedy entitled La Cigale ches les Fourmis, by M. M. 
Ernest Legouve and Eugene Labiche, that has just been issued 
in a paper covered volume of thirty-seven pages. It has English 
notes by Prof. Alphonse N. Van Daell. (Ginn & Co., Boston ) 


While a school physiology is not expected to treat the subject 
as scientifically as those Works incended for the use of specialists. 
it should give a good general idea of it and besides contain 
much information that a well educated person is supposed to 
possess. We believe the Academic Physiology and Hygiene, by 
Orestes M. Brands and Henry C. Van Gieson, M. D., about meets 
the requirements of an elementary school text-book. Anatomy 
and physiology have been treated as a meaas rather than an end. 
While the treatment of each topic is elementary, and divested of 
technicality as far as practicable, the essential facts are stated 
with the fulness needed to set forth clearly their educational value. 
The style is direct and simple, and the book is one that will be 
serviceable for general reading as well as for school-room study. 
Of especial value are the chapters on foods, drinks, and digestion 
as well as those on the nervous system, the skin, clothing, and 
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bathing, and the special senses. Emergencies, or, first aid to the 
injured, has a brief, but admirable treatment. The suggested 
points for questions will be of great aid to the teacher in con- 
ducting recitations. The book is fully illustrated. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. $1.00.) 


There is no doubt that many facts of science can be taught to 
the youngest children if the right method is pursued. One of the 
most common and successful of these is the use of supplementary 
readers. A charming little book that presents many facts of 
botany is Nature Studies for Young Readers, by M. Florence 
Bass. Some of the lessons are easy enough for First Reader 
pupils, while others are better adapted to children of a higher 
grade. The book is intended to be a change from the regular 
reader, and not to be read through continuously by any class. 
The type is large and clear and the illustrations numerous and 
handsome. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 


Among the many useful aids in the study of history, one of the 
best is Longmans’ Summary of English history, asmall volume 
but one that contains a vast amount of well arranged material. 
It is based on the 7ext-Book of English History, by Osmund 
Airy, but may also be used with A Student’s History of England, 
by S. R. Gardiner. It has several outline maps to illustrate dif- 
ferent periods of history. The book by giving a clear outline of 
the events connected with English history will prevent one getting 
lost amid a maze of names and dates, and will give an idea of 
the relative importance and the relative nearness in time of dif- 
ferent events. (Longmans, Green & Co., Londonand New York. 
40 cents.) 


A little book has just meg whose object is to encourage 
and aid children to study flowers, not merely as objects of beauty 
but as objects of nature created for some purpose. It contains 
printed blanks to be filled in after the flower has been analyzed. 
All the principal points are noted,and by this plan of keeping a record 
the child's memory is assisted and he has the great satisfaction 
ot being able to perserve the results of his work. (D. H. Knowl- 
ton & Co,, Farmington, Maine. 15 cents.) 


A series of select novels in paper, 50 cents, cloth, 75 cents, is 
being issued by J. B. Lippincott Company. This series contains 
many stories by living authors of merit. One of the latest vol- 
umes is Drawn Blank, by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 


a 


Whenever a really useful article is invented the plan is usually so 
simple that everybody exclaims, “ Why did I not think of that!” 
Its beauty consists in its simplicity and it is only the inventive 
genius who can adapt things to their uses in this perfect manner, 
however simple it may seem. One is led to the above reflections 
on examining Chandler’s Adjustable School Furniture. For 
years children have suffered torture by having their feet left dang- 
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ling several inches from the floor ; or they have been deformed by 
having the desk too high or too low. After people had deplored 
this fact for years the inventor of this desk came along and sup- 
plied the remedy. The accompanying illustration shows the 
chair and desk. They are simple, durable, and inexpensive and 
by their use the number of spare seats necessary to keep on hand 
for changes or emergencies may be materially reduced, thus 
effecting a considerable saving in cost, storage, and transporta- 





tion; also relieving the school-room of all stools, etc., for foot- 
rests. Onecasting can be adjusted to all primary and intermediate 
sizes, the woodwork being of cherry and very handsome. “ The 
appearance (with these seats and desks) of the room,” says Supt. 
Meleney, of Somerville, Mass., where they are in use, “‘is very 
pleasing, and, although each desk and seat is adjusted to the size 
of its occupant, the class looks well, and the room, when empty 
has a symmetrical and neat effect. The janitor looks out that 
the seats are suitable to the children who are to occupy them.” 
Further information concerning this funiture may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ONE SET, OR A THOUSAND SETS? 


Which shall itbe? You will want our “Objective Fractions” Rulers. 
sold 600 sets today. Each set consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide. These rulers are 
divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10, 12 and 15 equal sections, to illustrate the principles of fractions, 
the alternate sections on each ruler being colored to make the division more marked. 

Provided with a set of these rulers a child can master the idea of fractions, learn to name at sight each frac- 
tion, shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller or smallest terms and. find the common measure of differ- 
ent fractions. He is then ready for all simple work in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of fractions. 


Each set costs 10 cents, postage 2 cents. 
and shall be pleased to fill your order for one set or a thousand sets. 
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(INCORPORATED) 

PHILADELPHIA. 
f y, 
yy Yj Mi 
ICrOScOpes, 
ifying Gl 
Magnifying Glasses, 
| E 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 
Write for price dist, mentioning school in which you 
teach. Sfecial quotations will be made on guanti- 
ties for school use. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who iz 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


Gir Depherase of shape echocte axe esnses Ser life & 
teach in Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o! 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
a February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward s 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the sc i 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
an examina 


mar 
indicati that these subjects can be completed in 8 
term 0! weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA trom © Coliege, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union * 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd e Commissioner’r 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, wil 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is ref: 
each student spending an entire term of 3 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sei d 
for circulars to the Princi as follows 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Ssulfalo, ........6.055 JaMEs M. CasseTy, Pa.D. 
Cortiand,........... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa. D 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo.............JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
BOE Wa cccescces FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 
Oneonta .......... . JAMES M. MityE, Pu.D. 
Oswego..... ....e00- E. A. SHELDON, PB.D. 
Plattsburg. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam............ THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


me. J Soom coashesy seetning eaten 
ereafter organized, and peng © socsad ie cer 
of om he ation 
bey FA will credited wit) 
spetiens congas Cor Se Sane 

e and 


Courses : » La 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Gover: - 
ment 











MARTHA’S VINEYARD « «* * 


* * * 


THe Larcest AnD THE Besr. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


THe Ovvest ano THe Broavesr. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 


School of Methods: ™: Weeks. Twenty- 


Academie Departments : F's," scks.,. cco" 


BMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: ""ESS.NSSsa acuity.” 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 


departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 


Primers, 
Manuals, etc. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method, for Contralto, 


Baritone, and Bass. 

L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice train- 
ng. The recognized — of the author insures 
the very best instruction. The method is unusual- 
ly interesting, being free from monotonous 
studies. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Emerson’s Vocal Method, for Soprano or 

Mezzo-Soprano. 

By L. O. Emerson. One of the most fascinating and 
thorough methods for training the voice. We es 
cially commend it to teachers and pupile as being 
the most helpful method extant. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

Bassini’s Art of Singing. 

Edited by R. Storrs WILLIAMS. A proctisel text-book 
for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
in a forcible, scientific manner. Prices: Soprane 
or Mezze-Soprane complete “00; ab- 
ridged, $2.50; Tenor, $3; Baritone, $3. 

Science and Art of Music. 

By Ropert CHALLONER. An excellent and complete 
work, including in its scope, musical composition. 
305 pages, full cloth, gilt lettered. Part L., 10 chap- 
ters; Part Il., 28 chapters. There are m inal notes 
which are very helpful to the student. Price, $1.30 
postpaid. 

. Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano Primer. 

This edition contains twice as much matter as the old 
edition of J. F. Burrowes. Be sure and ask for Peters’ 
Burrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

How Shall I Teach? 

By Dr. LoweLL Mason. Explaining Dr. Mason's system 
of instruction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid. 

Pestalozzian Music Teacher; or Class 

Instructor in Elementary Music. 

By Dr. LOWELL Mason and Tuzopore F. Sewarp. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Lobe’s Catechism of Music. 

Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Common Sense Catechism. 

By NicHots. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 

Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictieoary of 

Musical Te-ms. 

By W. Luppgex. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth $1.25. 
Moore’s Dictionary of Musical 
Information. 

By J. W. Moors. Price, Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.59. 

Kinxel’s Copy Books. 

A method of instruction by copy practice. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. 

The Dav School Crown. ( /ust /ssued.) 

By CHARLES WALKER Ray. The latest books for readily 
earning to read music. A very valuable in- 


stracter for beginners. Price, 20 cents, post- 
paid; $15.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 





BOSTON : 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Putra. 


FRENCH! 


‘* French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Beruitz. Most practical course in 
French Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools, 1 vol., $1.00. 
Berutz & Co., Madison Sguare, N, ¥. 

Jenkins, 851 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Brentano's, Union Square, N. Y. 








Cart ScHOENHOF, on, 
EST FACILITIES FOR teachers, all de 
B partments. First wanted. WN. Y. 





nm 
EpucationalL Burgav 61 East Ninth St., N.Y. 
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Magazines, 


—In The Popular Science Monthly for March 
Prof. C. Hanford Henderson completes his illus- 
trated account of ‘‘ The Glass Industry,” describing 
the gradual advance of glass-making in America 
from 1800 to 1880, and the immense stride it has 
taken since the introduction of natural gas as fuel. 
Considerable light is thrown upon the problem of 
irrigating our Western lands in an illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Artesian Waters in the Arid Region,” by 
Robert T. Hill. A hase of life in colonial 
times is exhibited in Colonel A. B. Ellis’ paper on 
‘White Slaves and Bond Servants in the Planta- 
tions.” An explanation of ‘The Decrease of 
Rural Population” is attempted by John C. Rose. 
Under the title of ‘‘ An Agricultural Revolution.” 
Prof. Clarence M. Weed describes, with illustra- 
tions, the operation of spraying fruit trees with 
insecticides and fungicides. 

- Two important articles on the Hawaiian ques- 
tion appear in the March number of the North 
American Review, the first by Lorrin A. Thurston, 
who points out the ‘* Advan of Annexation,” 
and the second by George Ticknor Curtis, who 
considers the constitutional aspect of the case. 
The ‘‘ Claims to Statehood” of New Mexico and 
Arizona is set forth in articles by the governor and 
ex-governor of those territories. Madame Adam 
contributes ‘Recollections of George Sand.” 
‘Conceptions of a Future Life ” is the title of an 
article, by Archdeacon Farrar. 


——The March number of Worthington’s Maga- 
sine opens with a superbly illustrated article upon 
“The Chicago Women’s Club,” written by Sara 
A. Underwood, one of its prominent literary mem- 
bers. Miss Lilian WhitIng, a personal friend of 
Bishop Brooks, gives an interesting study of the 
man. A paper of extraordinary interest is that by 
the late Amelia B, Edwards on ‘‘ How I Write a 
Novel.” 

—tThe special feature of Current Literature is 
the great variety of matter presented, making it 
one of the most entertaining magazines of the 


day. Among the articles calling for special men- | 


tion in the March number are the biographies and 
recollections of the distinguished persons who 
have recently died. The departments of verse 
have been greatly added to, while a good idea ap- 
pears in a single page illustration of the fashions 
of the day. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWs’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 

EARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 

Ihe TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. 

CESS. SOOTH SOFTENS the GUMS, 

ALLAYS all PAIN; Mla WIND COLIC, and is the 

best remedy for DI CBA. Sold by Druggis' in 

every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 

Winslow’s Soothing p,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





ba 


——A figure picture by Luke Fildes has been re- 
mer ods by the photogravure process for the 
rontispiece of the Magazine of Art for March. 


It is called ‘‘La Zingarella” and belongs to the | 


Venetian period of Mr. Fildes’ art life. It repre- 
sents a young and pretty girl ‘‘ with gypsy blood 
in her veins,” and is very suggestive of the color 
of the painting. There is a symposium of sug- 
gestions for a new fine art copyright act in Eng- 
land from the pens of Holman Hunt, Seymour 
Haden, Briton Riviere, H. T. Wells, John Brett, 
and Mr. Poynter. Walter Crane furnishes the 
second of his papers on ‘ Design” with his own 
illustrations, and Mr. Swinburne’s little carol is 
illustrated by W. E. F. Britten. 


—A new magazine, American Young People, 
published in Chicago, has for its aim the educa- 


tion of the youth of our country in the principles | 


of patriotism and true citizenship. 








3 WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


BLIND. : 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEEGHAM’S 


PILLS 


for the disorders which 
row out of Impaired 
igestion. For a 
Weak Stomach, Con. 
stipation, Disordered 






Miiver. Sick Head- 
4 ache, or any Biltous 
g@and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 
COVERED WiTH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


$ Ofall Gragyite, Price 2% cents a box. 
, New York , 365 Canal St. = 
r FOS AOR Ne ? 








The Publishers’ Desk. 


Teachers who go to the Columbian ex- 
position will naturally look for exhibits 
there from firms with whom they have had 
dealings. Such will be glad to learn that 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has at last been awarded a space, 25 
x 28 feet, in the Mines building for a gen- 
eral exhibit of graphite productions: such as 
crucibles, lubricating graphite, plumbago 
facings, Dixon’s stove polish, graphite 
specialties for electrical and other work, etc. 
They will be very glad, then and there, to 
see the million and one friends of the Dixon 
Company and ‘American Graphite” 
pencils. 

+ 


Have BEECHAM’S PILLS ready in the 
househoid, 

. 

An important feature of the scheme of 
teaching color of Milton Bradley Co., is 
the Bradley Color-wheel. A patent for 
for this useful contrivance has been secured 
under date of February 28, 1893. This 
color scheme is rapidly gaining favor among 
the leading educators of the country, both 
primary teachers and college professors, 
who see in it possibilities for the schools of 
every grade. The Bradley Company publish 
a little pamphlet with a green cover that tells 
the story of this color scheme and is freely 
sent to anybody who asks for it. 


| If there is no flag on the school-house 
| have one put there as soon as possible. 





| The school ought not to be without such an 
| object lesson in patriotism a moment longer 
| than it takes to procure it. Excellent flags 
| may be procured of G. W. Simmons & Co., 
| Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


2 


The Blood is the Life. 

Runs the old saying, and everything that ever makes 
| part of any organ of the body must reach its place 
| therein through the blood. Therefor, if the blood is 
— and kept in good condition by the use of 
| Hood’s Sarsapari'la, it necessarily follows that the 
| benefit of the medicine is imparted to every organ of 
| the body. Can anything be simpler than the method 
| by which this excellent medicine gives good health 
| to all who will try it fairly and patiently? 


What an annoyance to have a pen that 
| scratches, or is too stiff, or will not give 
| down the ink! These defects are not those 
| of Esterbrook’s pens, and besides they are 
| made in different sizes to suit the require- 
| ments of the user and the work to be done. 
| The standard school numbers are 333, 
444, 128, 105, and 084. They are for sale 
by all stationers or may be obtained of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, 
New York. 
® 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, o; ite Grand Central Depot. 

6co Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and‘ up- 
wards per day. European plan. Flevators and all 

| Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 

| 
| e 

“I never before taught algebra with such 
good results. 1 give the credit of our suc- 
cess to the text-book,” says Miss Helen 
M. Parkhurst, of the high school, Worces- 
ter, Mass. The book referred to was Brad- 
bury and Emery’s Academic Alegbra. 
Prof. George T. Eaton of Phillips academy 

| Says that no algebra superior to it, designed 

| to prepare boys for New England colleges, 

| has yet been written. A copy for examin- 
ation will be sent on receipt of fifty cents to 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley street, 
Boston. 


Scrofula 
Im the Neck. 


The following is from 
Mrs. J. W. Tillbrook, 
(.. Wife of the Mayor of Mc- 
a: Keesport, Penn.: 

“My little boy Willie, 
§ now six years old, two 

dt 

years ago had ascrofula. 
Willie Tillbrook. punch under one ear 
which the doctor lanced and it dischar for 
some time. We then began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and the sore healed up. His cure 
is due to HOOD’s SARSAPARILLA. 
He has never been very robust, but now seems. 
healthy and daily growing stronger.” 


HoOo0’s PILLS do not weaken, but aid 
digestion and tone the stomach. Try them. 25c, 















exhausted 
doany work. The accompanying fig- Wreiht Se 196 Ibe 50 


FFF 


and pains are all gone. My friends are Hips. 83 tn 
a! 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
armies. No Starviag. Send 6 cents in stamps for particulars to 
W. 0. W. F. SHYDER, M'VICKER’S THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL 


$. & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF ISS nn macs ce 


Ths 
in 
in 
in 

* 





. Successful when ali remedies fail 
by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way,N.¥. Write for 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OP U to2 sere. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Qhio 


PREPARE FOR YOUR 


“Reception Day” 


By sending $t.40 for the 6 Nos. of our new 
series of fresh, original dialogues, recita- 
tions, deciamation called RECEPTION Day. 
30c. a number; teachers’ price, 27 cents each, 


postpaid, 








WHAT EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: 
No. I. No. 4. 
22 Dialogues. 9 Class Exercises. 
29 Recitations, 8 Dialogues. 
14 Declamatio: s. 21 Recitations. 
17 Primary Pieces, 23 Declamations. 
No. 5. 
3 No. 2. 6 Class Exercises. 
29 Recitations. 


. 24 Dialogues. 
= Dec amations, 16 Declamations. 
17 Dialogues. 


a 36 Recitations. 
24 Primary Pieces. 


8 Class Exercises. No, 6. 
7 Class Exercises. 
No. 3. 6 Dialogues. 


18 Declamations, 

21 Recitations. 

22 Dialogues. 

3 Class Exercises, 


6 Declamations., 
4: Recitations. 

15 Primary Pieces. 
4 Songs 





Not sold by booksellers, who will try to 
substitute others not so good. Send direct 
to the publishers in stamp or postal notes. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO , New York & Chicago. 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving 

LABOR | any amount = 
| SAVING | ofpracticein 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wocden box. Price on application. 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-bvok of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 











tute. 60 cts., post paid. 























Every Mother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, \ 
Comfortable, \ id 


Graceful, should wear 








Clamp Buckle at hip for 
HOSE SUPPORTERS. 
Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 
Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium. 


Sold by all large retailers. 
eer 
estern Wholesale D 


'FERRIS BRO 
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FERRIS’ 
Good 
Sense 


Corset Waist. 





FIELD & CO., 
Chicago, 








ot. 
Manufacturers. 
© 341 Broadway, New York. 











BOV/ NINE 


General Grant lived 
on Bovinine the last 


of his 





four months 


life. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE- WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry know: 
sasuseat ith Sete nhac snseracdon & 
abn ° 
Fk ty hr oh 
class w ESTABLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., ILY. 
FLORIDA 


How TO REACH IT. WHAT IS TO BE SEEN THERE. How To 
TRAVKL WHEN THERE, are shown in a pamphlet issued 
by the 


Florida Central & Peninsular Rail Road 


THE FLORIDA TRUNK LINE 
traversing the state from Ocean to Gulf and from the 
western hill regions of the state with their Tobacco, 
Dairy and Fruit Farms through the finest Orange 
Groves in the State to the Banana, Pineapple, and 
Sugar Regions of SOUTH FLORIDA. 


SILVER SPRINC 
Only road to SILVER SPRING. The short line to 
HAMPTON, WALDO, GaINESVILLE, CEDAR KEy, HAWTHORNE 
Crrra, OcALA, LEESBORG, ORLANDO, WINTER PaRK, DADE 
Crry, PLANT CITY, AND TAMPA. 


INVESTMENTS IN FLORIDA 
As it has frequently been suggested to us that many 
teachers desire to make investments, in Florida, we 
have included in the pamphlet a list of persons in 
various portions of the state, to whom interested part- 
ies can safely write for information as to lands, and 
town lots for sale. 


There is no doubt as to the great advan- 
tage of making early investments, as the 
state shows continuous progress, and prices 
are new within the reach of teachers and 
other salaried people, and will be likely te 
advance. 





Th rid entral and Peninsular Rail- 
cond ban neon online Be LTH RESORTS! 


D entioned. Send for it and 
the BEST MAP OF A, 
N.8. PENNINGTON, 
Traffic Manager. 


HUNTING GROUNDS! E 
SY AR a 
P RIDA, (free of charge) to 


A. 0, MACDONELL, 
G. P. A., Jacksonville, Fla. 





The following communications received 
by the H. Parmelee Library Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., explain themselves : 

Hutchinson, Kans., Feb. 20, 1893. 

Gentlemen :—We received our Library 
to-day, all OK. After giving ita thorough, 
examination find it even better than our 
expectations. The binding is splendid, 
while the case is as good as needed in any 
school-room. Taki..g it asa whole I donot 
think we could have suited ourselves better. 
Respectfully, Com. School District No. 3 
Reno County. 

Burden, Kan’s., Oct. 1, 1892. 

Books for District 78 came in good shape 
and are satisfactory. C. W. THOMPSON, 
Prin. Public Schools. 

Rochester, Kans. Feb. 8. 1893. 

Are well satished with libr: for our 
district. Enclosed find check for 2 sub- 
scriptions to the Kansas City 7zmes. 

W. A. SNAIR, 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., Jan. 11, 1893. 
Library at hand. Gives satisfaction. 

JOSEPH Boss, Director of Schcols. 





« 

Science may be studied without appar 
atus, to be sure, but in most schools now- 
a-days it is widely used to show to the eye 
what cannot be shown near,as well by 
written or spoken words. Those who are 
looking for apparatus should examine the 
catalogue and special net prices of Alfred 
L. Robbins Co., successors to Science De- 
partment, National School Furnishing Co., 
(established 1871.) 179 & 181 Lake street, 
Chicago. 


« 

There are very few teachers we are sure, 
in this country who have not heard of that 
remarkable collection of text-books, The 
Normal Educational Series. This includes 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arithmetic Course, in four 
books; 2. Union Arithmetic Course, in 
two books, combining mental and written, 
In this connection we may mention these 
books: Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic, Brooks’ 
Normal Algebra, Brooks’ Geometry and’ 
Trigonometry, Brooks’ Plane and Solid 
Geometry, Brooks’ Philosophy of Arith- 
metic, Manuals of Methods and Keys to 
the above, Montgomery’s Nor. Union Sys- 
tem of Indust. Drawing, and Lyte’s Bo»k- 
keeping and Blanks. Catalogues may be 
had by applying to Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia. 


« 

There is a man yet living who contends 
that the earth is not giobular and supports 
his position with many ingenious argu- 
ments, There are so many arguments 
to the contrary that they seem to be over- | 
whelming. Teachers who wish to show | 
the rotundity of the earth and its revolution | 
should invest in those fine globes of Potter | 
& Putnam, 44 East 14th street, New York. 
They also have all kinds of school supplies 
including maps, blackboards, school ¢esks, | 
etc, | 

| 





we 

The sixteenth annual session of 4 
Martha's Vineyard summer institute will 
begin July 10, 1893. The school of 
methods, which will last two weeks, will 
have twenty-three instructors. The acad- 
emic departments continue for five weeks 
and have twenty-two instructors. That the 
high standard of the school is appreciated 
is shown by the fact that in 1892 the attend- 
ance was over 600, from forty-four states 
and territories. Send for large circular | 
giving full information in regard to the out- 
lines of work in all departments, advant- | 
ages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
club and combination rates, board, etc., to 
Wm. A. Mowry, president, Salem, Mass., | 
or A. W. Edson, Manager School of | 


/L. | Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


« 
The most grizzly and faded beard can be | 
coiored beautifully by Buckingham's Dye. | 





Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about ‘Dr. Warner's corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner's 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BrOs., 


359 Broadway, New York, 








DRY GOODs. 


DRESS GOODS. 


A NEW FABRIC. 


Among the Rich Dress Goods to 
be shown is a Grenadine fabric, 
woven double, ready-lined with 
silk in fancy colors—distinctly a 
novelty. 

Another shipment of Hop-Sack- 
ings, the leading fabric for out- 
door wear—imported for fine 
trade. 

An entire section of Bengalines, 
containing every type of this silk- 
and-wool material required by 
fashion. Shaded Bengaline, 42 
inches in width. Special styles 
for sleeves and c ombination. 

Woolens, of Scotch make, in 
great variety. Wool Bengaline, 
dotted in squares. 

50 Separate Patterns of a high- 
class silk-and-wool Novelty, at 
$12.00, are worth $20.00, 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrx STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 
BROWN’S a 
FRENCH ont 

Ss DRESSING ) sine 
Sold by all Peale. 

















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
‘ tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 


NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


_ The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 

Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


BRADBURY and EMERY'S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA: 


“No Algebra superior to ‘Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic’, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 
has yet been written.”— 
From Georce T, Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
“TI never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book.”’-— 
From Miss HELEN M. Parknurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent en receipt of 60 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


THE LIBRARY OF | 
1607 “AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS. ORATIONS, 

ANECDOTES, ESSAYS POEMS, 

BALLADS FICTIONS 
BIOGRAPHIES HISTORIES, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, 
than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one cullection. 

The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons whose 
time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction 
and to al! who wish to know sayin about books or authors or who wish to improve their own conversation and 
writings. Sold only by subscription through OUR solicitors. For description and address of solicitor write at once, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER’& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 























| Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 


glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 





THE NEW 


“ROYAL GOMLECTIONS” 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR to 
illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and to 
show how fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents; this series is pre-eminently the best collection 
of Music Books at this price ever published. There 
are 4 volumes, viz. : 


** ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
MUSIC.” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
35 pieces, 160 pages, 


** ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE 
MUSIC”’ FOR PIANO. 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, mazur- 
kas, etc, Extremely popular. «6pieces. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads, 160 pages. 


** ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES.” 


Full of variety ; just the book for the home or the 
160 pages. 


Each volume is handsomely bound in 


| paper covers, and wiil be sent postpaid on 


Cc. 


| receipt of 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia | DON’T FAIL to send for at least one 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” | volume. They are really $1 books sold 
“We doamissto spend seven Kt eight merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | for only 50 cents. 


ears 
@reek as might be learned otherwise and as gg on in one year. ” TON. | 
Vi r, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid. Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 





each to teachers for examination, $1.66. 


and Progressive Latin ‘#r «nnar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


Price to teachers for examination, $1 
A , Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School Hts 


a Sample pages of our mterlinears Sree. Send for terms and rew catalogue of all our publications. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s 


' mertoan 
Manesca’s French 


| 
| 


00. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 
Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes | 
in special library binding, just issued. ee | 
volumes carried in stoc Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the | 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excclient work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “ Your binding seems to be per- | 
fect.” State Superintendent Akers, “I a | 
late you, and the book buying public as well.” 
Ge We believe more money can be made by | 
solicitors than in any other line Wr.te for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 

Address, 
H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





SHORTHAND. 


B. C. Gregory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very great indeed.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher’’ (i5c.) and 
**Manual’’ (40c.) sent on receipt of 50c, Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
New Y Alphabet free. 

Take Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Thorough. Circulars free. 








EADERS will confer a favor by 
municating with advertisers. 


mentioning THE JOURNAL when com-| 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


453-463 Washington St.. Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Pura. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 





| in the country, more especialy in the work of the 


many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
mm Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

Genera Notes. Trainin For “* TELiinc By Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A Pea For THE USE OF THE 

Starr Notation tn ScHoots, by S. M. Crossir. 

Pupit TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN Practicat Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon SunpDay 

Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TaTions), “Curistmas Time,’ Two-part Song, 

By B. Mansei Ramsey. “ THe Wassait SonG,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, “ Tue 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooke. 

Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 

The Music will also be sold separately, price 5¢- 

A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 

Application, 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 











